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What State raises the most? 
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We have had a curiosity to know which of the 
States raises the most agricultural produce accord- | 
ing to its territory and population. This would be 
a difficult problem to solve, but Mr. Elisworth, in 
his report, gives us the aggregate of many articles, 
which are raised in the several States, without re- 
gard to size or population. 

We hope he will be enabled, at some time, to| 
give us the correct proportional amount of each 
State, so that we may know where the Agricultural 
Banner should be hoisted. 


| give attention to the following work. 





The returus of agricultural statistics, as they | 
now stand, must be very incorrect, and this arises | 
from two causes. Ist. The difficulty of the farmers | 
themselves knowing the exact amount which they | 
do raise. There is so much carelessness among us | 
all in this respect—so little calculation and so 
much guessing at results, that it is impossible to 
tell with certainty. 2d. Many who were enquired 
ot by those who took the census, fearing that they | 
were tu be fared for it, or that there were some | 
sinister designs in the government in trying to find | 
out facts of the kind, would not even guess at what | 
they raised or produced, and the census-taker had | 
to do his own guessing, and put down something or | 
other. We know of some instances of the kind. 

The following abstract has been made by some 
one from Mr. Elisworth’s report of some of the 
articles. It will be seen that no reference is made 
to size or population. 


Ohio raised the most wheat, viz., 18,786,705 bush. 
New York the most barley, 1,802,982 
New York the most oats, 24,907,553 
Pennsylvania tie most rye, 9,429,637 


Pennsylvania the most buck wheat, 2,408,508 
Tennessee the most Indian corn, 67,838,477 
New York the most potatoes, 26,553,612 

We must just say, in passing, that Maine raises 
the most potatoes in proportion to ler population. 
New York the most hay, 3,295,539 tons 

We will add here that we guess Vermont cuts 
the most hay in proportion to her size and popula- 
tion, and we know she clips the most wool. 
Virginia the most flax and hemp, 31,728 Ibs. 


Georgia the most cotton, 185,758,128 
S. Carolina the most rice, 66,892,807 
Connecticut the most silk, 140,971 
Louisiana the most sugar, 37,173,500 


North Carolina the most wine, 17,347 gal. 


cut completely and smoothly off, so that the peeling | 
down of any bark may be prevented. 


An American Herd Book. 

The Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet says: “Cat- 
tle breeders throughout the Union, will not fai! to 
We have no 
doubt it will be well edited, and so conducted as to 
do justice to the subject.” 

The inconvenience arising from the want of a 
work of this kind, is already greatly felt in the 
United States; and with the rapid multiplication 
of our herds, is continually increasing. There may 
now be estimated, at least two thousand thorough- 


| bred Short Horn cattle on this side the Atlantic, 


distributed in the hands of perhaps five handred 
different breeders. These animals, in most cases, 
have Leen selected fromm among the best herds in 
England, and imported at great expense ; and their 
descendants widely disseminated into every State 
of our Union, and the Canadas, Strict attention 
has been given to their breeding, and great care | 
bestowed to maintain their original excellence. 
| The climate and soils of America have proved con- | 
genial to their growth, and from the rapidity with 
which they have multiplied, and their present com- | 
parative cheapness, we may anticipate that but few. 
further importations will be made from abroad. | 
Still, the decided advantages conferred upon one of 
the most important branches of our agriculture, by | 
the introduction of the Short Horns into this coun- 
try, have distinctly established them as a race to be 
perpetuated in their purity; and the progressive 
improvement in American husbandry, is a sufficient | 
guaranty that they will hereafter inaintain their| 
exalted character in elevating the standard of 
American cattle. 

So important was it esteemed by the Short Horn 
breeders of England, to establish and record the| 
lineage of their unrivalled herds, that in the year | 
1822 the first volume of Coates’ Herd Book was | 
published, containing the pedigrees of over 2.500 
animals; and so strongly has the public mind sanc- 
tioned the utility of the work and its continuance, 
that three successive supplements have from time 
to time been issued, and another is now in the 
press, embracing altogether, a !ist of probably 
12,000 cattle. 

In the great mass of these, the American breeder | 
has little interest; although, from the absence of a| 
domestic record, many of our citizens have encuun- | 
tered the inconvenience and expense of transwitting | 
a list of their herds to England for registry. A_ 


1 moment’s reflection will convince us of the absurd- | 


ity of a perpetual de»endence upon foreign records | 
for the pedigrees of Ainerican stock ; and the great 

expense of obtaining the entire English Herd Book, | 
comprising five large volumes, at a cost of not less | 
than forty dollars, are subjects not unworthy of | 
consideration ; add to this, the probability of errors | 
in printing the registry at such a distance, where | 
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Bees and Bee Hives. 

Messrs. Eprtors—The management of Bees has 
excited the attention of the community, more tor a 
few years past, than for many years previous. In 
1842 there were patented in the United States thir- 
teen different bee-hives, all of the patentees claim- 
ing new and useful improvements not before intro- 
duced. Several of these hives have come under my 
own observation. One by James Jones, of Galo- 
way, Saratoga Co., N. Y., called Jones Multiplying 
and Equalizing Hive, is deserving particular notice. 
There appear to be two important advantages in the 
use of this hive over many others: pamel » multiply- 
ing of swarms and keeping out the moth or miller. 
As soon as the hive 1s filled with comb and bees. it 
may be divided by taking it apart and attaching two 
empty halves, giving the bees a chance to go on and 
fill it again, when it may be again divided, or at any 
time before the first of August. A hive half tuil 
of bees and comb at that time will seldom want for 
honey before the next season, With this hive there 








NO. 23. 














Food for Cattle. 


At this time, when the correct principles of farm- 
ing and feeding, as ascertained by chemical way 
sis, are a subject of general inquiry, 1 have thought 
the following article on “ Food for Cattle,” would | 
be interesting to the readers of the Cabinet. It ap-| 
pears that a far greater value has been attached to | 





‘some esculents containing a very large proportion | 


of water, such as turnips, beets, carrots potatoes, | 
&c., than they deserve; whilst others, in which the 
proportions of organic matter are very great, such 
as peas, beans, oats, barley, wheat-bran, &c., have 
been too much neglected. It is quite contrary to 
the received opinion, that 100 lbs, of the skin of 
wheat,—bran—is as valuable for cattle food, as 100 
lbs. of almost any article that can be given to them, 
But this may account for the observation that we 
have often heard made, that “miller’s horses and 
hogs were always fat,” as they are generally fed 
liberally on wheat-offal. L. 


Milverton, First month 12th, 1844. 


Extracted from Dr. Playfuir’s Lecture, delivered 
to the members of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
in December last. 

The food for cattle is of two kinds, azotized and 
unazotized, with or without nitrogen. The follow- 
ing table gives the analysis of various kinds of food 
of cattle in their fresh state: 





From the Boston Cultivator. 
Parsneps. 


I dig my parsneps in the Fall, 
And cover them with sand, 

So that in Winter, if I want, 
They always are at hand. 


But acighbor Stubs says I am wrong, 
And will bet any thing, 

That it is far the better way 
To dig them in the Spring. 


And then says I to neighbor Stubs, 
**All through the Winter season, 

You borrow oft a mess of me— 
Just please to give the reasoa?”’ 


Says Stubs, “* That’s neither here nor there.” 
* I think you’re wrong,” says I; 


are no bees hanging on the outside of the hive, for 
two or three weeks before swarming, as is frequent- 


—_— SSS | ly the case with all of the swarming hives; and 


From the N. E. Farmer. 


| 

== 

Dana’s Prize Essay on Manures, 

(CONTINUED.) 

Of the action of Mould in Cattle Dung. 

|. Here, then, we have cattle dung with its several 

, ingredients spread out befure as. 

| We have now to study its action. We need here 

iconsider orly the salts and mould. This water is 

only water, and has no other action than water. 
The mould inclndes the hay, for that has, by chew- 

jing, and the action of the beast’s stomach, lost so 

| much of its character, that, mingled with the slime 

, and bile, &c., it more rapidly decays than fresh hay 
would, placed in similar circumstances, During 

this act of decay, as you have already learned, the 

|volatile parts of the mould are given off in part. 

| These escape as in burring wood, as water or steai, 

carbonic acid, and ammonia. In consequence of 

| this slow, mouldering fire or decay, the manure heats. 


there is no danger of the bees leavin for the woods 
when swarming, which 1s no small item with many. 


Any person acqnainted with the management of 


| bees can divide a swarm in two minutes, without the 


least danger of being stung. In the dividing of the 
Swarm there is no com) left ancovered by the bees, 
as is the case in other hives, giving no chance for 
the miller to deposit its eggs on the uncovered comb. 
Mor several years past I have used the common hive 
and Weaks’ Patent, and the greatest difficulty I 
have had in my bee management is, their not swarni- 
ing in season, or not swarming at all. I have had 
them frequently hang out on the hive from three to 
six weeks, in sufficient nambers to have made a good 
swarm and not swarm at all through the whole sea- 
son. I have had no trouble with wy bees going off 





| when swariming. 


Last season [ concluded to take off swarms as 
| svon as they began to hang out, and see if they 
/would not go on and do as well as if they had re- 


| Here, then, we have three very decided and impor- | mained and come off when they were ready. I tried 
| tant actions produced by the vegetable part, or mould | several swarms in that way, and found no difficulty 
|of cattle dung. First, carbonic acid is given off;| With them; they went on and filled their hives, and 


**And if you do not choose to tell, 
Excuse me,—I will try. 


It is because you wedded are 
To practices of yore— 

Those of your father, grandfather, 
Great grandfather, and more. 


In Autumn dug, they’re swect and guod ; 


| Second, ammonia is formed; third, heat is produced. 
Let us now consider eaca of these, and their effects. 
| First, the great action of the carbonic acid is up- 
jon the soil, its earthy parts. It has the same action 
jon these, that air, rain, frost have; it divides and 
reduces them. It not only reducesthem to powder, 
but it extracts from the earth potash and alkalies. 
This is a very important act, and shows why it is 
necessary that decay or fermentation should take 
place in and under the soil arnong sprouting seeds 
and growing roots, in order that they may obtain 
from the soil, the salts they want. 

If well-rotted manure contains abundance of these 
salts, ready formed in its mduld, then there will be 
less necessity of this action of carbonic acid. But 





| dance of salts, ready formed in mould, can be pro- 
| duced only at the expense of great loss by fermen- 
| tation of real valuable parts. For, 

Secondly, the next great action of the mould of 


|cattle dung, is, to prodace or furm ammonia. This 


here again it must be remembered, that this abun- | 


the old swarms continued to work well, I found but 
}one inconvenience in managing them in that way, 
and that was they were more cross than when left 
to swarm when they were ready. I believe that 
bees may be multiplied much faster by taking off 
swarms when using the swarming hive than to let 
them remain and swarm of their own accord, The 
month of June, and a part of July, is the time that 
bees lay in the most of their honey. Swarms that 
come off after the middle of July, seldom lay in 
sufficient to carry them through the winter. By 
nsing Jones’ hive or taking off swarms the last of 
May and through the month of June, there will be 
a great saving of bees the following winter. In di- 
viding Jone’s hive, there is no difficulty: the bees 
are not moch disturbed. R. Harmon, Jr. 
Wheatland, April 11, 1844. 
[New Genesee Farmer. 





Sheep for Matton. 





In regard to different breeds of sheep for mutton, 


- Oganic aad If dug in Spring they’re strong; 
ater. matters. shes. . Gia aa 
100 Ibs. Peas, 16 80% 33 And well you know it, for a truth, 

‘ Beans, 14 92 84 They cannot last you long. 

‘ iles Sl 3 ¥ : 

‘ — _ 4 7 3 All Winter I enjoy the root; 

‘ Oat-meal 9 89 2 So, neighbor Stubs, can you, 

: ee ioe ie 74 If prejudice you'll cast away, 

AY» ‘ ' 

‘ Wheat-straw, 18 70 3 And do as you should do. 

‘ Turnips, 89 10 1 rere ; ef rs el 
. Sweden 5 14 1 Now, neighbor Stubs, perhaps you'll call 
¢ Mangold-wurtzel 89 10 1 Me egotist, and so; 

¢ White carrot, 87 12 I But one more thing just let me say, 

s Potatoes, 72 27 1 , . 

‘ Red cane a9 10 : And then I'll let you go. 

. Linseed-cake, 17 755 74 From Autumn round to May or June, 

Brao, , 144 804 ad At Quincy Market stalls, 
A glance at this table would enable a person to You’ll find good parsneps there for sale, 





| estimate the value of the articles as diet. Thus ev- 
| 


“ : To any one that calls.” 
-ery 100 tons of turnips contained 90 tons of water. ‘ 


| plays a threefold part; its first action is, to render | - ' ne : 
\the mould more soluble ; this action it possesses in | 20d In reference to some articles which 7 published 
|common with the fixed alkalies, potash and salts. | on the subject, some months since, Sanford Howard, 


, 


But the value of inorganic and organic matters 
whch these foods contain, differed. Thus Mr. 
Rham states, that 100 lbs. of hay were equal to 
339 Ibs. of mangold-wurtzel. It would be seen that 
that quantity of hay contained 76 Ibs, of organic 
matter, whilst the mangold-waurtzel contained only 
34 Ibs. 

One result on feeding animals on foods contain- 
ing much water is, that the water abstracts from | 
the animal a large quantity of heat, for the purpose | 
of bringing it up to the temperature of the body, | 
and in this way a loss of material took place. The | 
inode proposed by Sir Humphrey Davy, of ascer- | 





| All the alkalies put a large, but undefined portion of | Esq., who =o excellent judge in these matters, as 
|mould, into a state fit to become food for plants. well as = matters and things in general,” relating 
|The second action of anmonia is this, it hastens |‘ ®2™cu'ture in all its various branches, says :— 
|decay. It is the bellows, we may say, kindling the “Asto the mutton of what is called “ native” 
Jinece. | slow, mouldering fire. The third action of ammoni-| sheep, | recollect pretty well what it was thirty 
~ |nia is, to combine with any free acids, such as vine-| years ago. My father and my grandfather each 
Measure for milk. | gar, or even an acid formed of mould itself, buat | kept a sinal] flock, and my father used frequently to 
To tue Eprror :—In looking over the columns | especially with aquafortis, or nitric acid, which is) fatten a few wethers in winter for the Boston = 
of the Cabinet, [ observed under the head Wonder- |always produced where animal o. vegetable eee Ret tawerds epring, «S Bave Ghee wey my 
ful Cow, No. 8, page 239, an account of one that | GPC®Y- This is a highly important fact. The result | Sever ate such mutton as my grandfather — to 
belonged toa Mr. Barrett, of Northampton, Mass. of this action, the production of ammonia and aqua- kill. But perhaps the very same meat hi vul = 
“She was milked for two weeks every eight hours ; | fortis during the formation of mould, is, that a kind | taste to me now as it did Saeens ” laps, . 80 
at each milking yielding a pail full, holding ten | of saltpetre is thereby produced. That is, the am-| the nature of the food on which the sheep were 


Now, am I right, or am T wrong? 
Kind Editors, you'll say ; 

For queries are, in verity, 
The fashion of the day. 





|monia and aqnafortis unite, and form a salt, with 


kept, had considerable to do in the quality of the 





We wish Congress would be wise and liberal 
enough to order a census of industrial products to 
be taken every five years, and that the people would 
be honest enough to give in the actual amount of 
what they had produced, without any fear of asses- 
sor or taxes, direct or indirect. 

A fair return of such statistics made into a table 
for reference, would be invaluable, and would do 
more to raise the credit of the United States abroad 
than any thing else. Besides, we should then know 
our real strength, and could show it with pride and 
satisfaction to the world, and with a much more 
powerful, and at the same time humane effect, than 
by the old method of exhibiting national power, 
viz., by powder and ball. 





Fall Fodder for Cows, 

Those individuals who keep but one or two cows, 
and have a plat of land, cannot devise a better meth- 
od of furnishing them with a good bile of fodder 
occasionally, in the fall after the grass begins to 
decay, than by sowing some Indian corn, We have 
found the following plan a good one. Make drills, 
and fill in with manure—cover the manure over 
slightly, and in the drills, put a quantity of South- 
ern corn—as you would peas. Keep it free from 
weeds, and in the fall you can cut an armfall every 
night and morning for your “kine,” which will be 
amply repaid to you in the extra quantity and qual- 
ty of the milk. 

We have sowed the northern variety in this way, 
which does well, only it is earlier and will ear out— 
you can cut it by the last of August and first of 
September, and feed it ears andall. Or if you 
keep a porker, you can pull the ears for him, and 
give the stalks to the cow. It would be a good plan 
to sow some of both kinds. The northern variety 
would do to cut first, and the southern will come 
on in succession. Some recommend sowing the 
corn broadcast. To succeed in this way, the land 
should be rich and very clear from weeds, other- 
wise there will be a struggle, weeds versus corn, 
and ten chances to one if the weeds do not come 
off victorious. 





To kill Alders, 

A correspondent asks us the best mode of killing 
alders? We never succeeded very well in killing 
them by cutting at any particular time of the year. 
They grow, generally, in “ clumps,” that is, there are 
a great many trunks started from one root. The 
most thorough mode of extirpating them is the fol- 
lowing. 

Have a large strong iron hook, made with an eye 
sufficiently large to run through it a strong draft 
chain. Puta yoke of oxen on to the chain, and 
place the hook around the clump with the point 
settled into the ground a litile under the root. Let 
one person take hold of the tops of the bushes and 
bend them over the hook, while another starts the’ 
oxen along, and thus twitch them up by main 
strength. In this way we once cleared several acres 
of thick alder growth, and they never started again. 





. Pruning Trees. 

If you have been prevented, by any thing, from 
pruning your orchard before planting, you need not 
delay it now for fear of injuring the trees. We 
have known trees pruned while in full bloom, that 
did extremely well. The wounds heal sooner than 
if pruned in March or April. If delayed till into 
June, care should be taken in cutting lest the bark, 
which wili then stip easily, be not torn away from 
the trunk by the falling limb. The limb should be 





. ; /! : |quarts,—the weight of the milk averaging dail 
corrections can hardly be made, together with the | t@'ning the nutritive properties of plants, by me- 4 : q ging 


possession of no greater assurance for the integrity 
of the records than may be found at home, and the 
propriety of at once establishing an American Herd 
Book, will be apparent. 

A work of this kind has long been agitated by 
various gentlemen connected with cattle breed ng 
in America; but no one has hitherto ventured the 
experiment, although earnestly called for by a nu- 
merous body of breeders. 

Its demand then being cannected, it remains to 
be seen whether the public will sustain an effort to 
accomplish it. It is a labor involving industry, 
research and discrimination ; and in its proper exe- 
cution, demanding no ordinary degree of firmness 
and decision in resisting undue admissions within 
its pages. It may, perhaps, be deemed an act of 
presumption in the undersigned to assume this 
responsibility; but he can only answer that some one 
must undertake it, if it be undertaken at all; and 
having been a considerable breeder of Short Horns 
for many years, and more or less conversant with 
most of the principal herds of this country, he con- 
siders his observation and experience, together with 
a familiar acquaintance with the volumes of the 
English Herd Book, somewhat of a guaranty for the 
performance. 

Be it remembered however, that the task is not 
assumed without mature reflection, and after the 
repeated solicitations of several distinguished 
breeders in different sections of the United States ; 
and if pursued, the co-operation of skillfal and ex- 
perienced individuals will be rendered. But for the 
integrity of its execution, the undersigned will be 
svlely responsible. 

As this work is not proposed inthe anticipation 
of private gain, so neither will it be expected to 
involve pecuniary loss, It is therefore necessary 
to ascertain the extent of encouragement which 
will be given to it before proceeding ; and for that 
purpose the undersigned respectfully asks the pub- 
lication of this notice by the agricultural press 
generally in the United States and the Canadian 
provinces, for which, together with a copy of the 
paper containing it, directed to him, he wil! present 
the proprietor with a copy of the work, if prose- 
cuted. 

He also requests al] who approve the plan to write 
him, post paid, if by mail, previous to the first day 
of July next, stating the number of animals they 
propose to register, together with the number of 
copies they will take. If a sufficient number of 
responses are made to encourage the undertaking, 
the work will proceed ; if not, it will be given up. 
The determination of going on with it, will be 
announced through the agricultaral papers as early 
as September next, and those proposing to patronize 
the work will then be notified to furward their re- 
spective registers of cattle immediately, together 
with the necessary evidence of their correctness, 
that it may be issued as early asthe spring of 1845. 

As it is not expected that the sales of the book 
will more than pay for the printing and publication, 
asmall charge for admission will be required, .say 
from twenty -five to fifty cents for each animal, as 
the number may detern:ine. 

Well executed portraits of animals, the plates 
being furnished by the owners, will be inserted 
with the register. 

The full pedigree of each animal will be given, 
running back through its whole extent in the Eng- 
lish Herd Book, if thus furnished, together with its 
reference numbers, so as to render the American 
Herd Book a perfect record of every animul’s gene- 


alogy. : 

wi index containing the name and resiJence of 
every breeder whose cattle are registered, wiil be 
inserted. 

Another index will contain the name of every 
animal and the page on which it is recorded. 

The work will] be prefaced with a full and accu- 
rate history of the Short Horn breed of cattle, 
drawn up from the best English authorities, toge: her 
with a particular account of their extraordinary 
productions both in the dairy and at the shambles, 

It will be executed as nearly as possible, in the 
style of the English Herd Book, well bound, and 
delivered to subscribers ata price not exceedi 
three dollars a copy, either at New York, Albany, 
or Buffalo, at their option. Lewis F. Aen. 


; 9 }- ” j : J 
| chanically separating the gluten, is unsusceptible 49 J Z pounds. bbe mare reyes be to ve 
|of accuracy. The more accurate way is, to ascer- | ae =e Sieh hed we a wi wee 7 ae y 

tain the quantity of nitrogen, which being multi- | “@@e Which led me to the conclusion, that there 
plied by 6.2, will give the quantity of albumen con- | must be some mistake in the account, or else with 
tained if any ah specimen of food myself, in not knowing by what kind of measure 
| The @Newing table shows the equivalent value | milk should be reckoned; and I thought it might 
of several kinds ot food, with reference to the for- ‘not be amiss to have it corrected in the Cabinet. 


mation of muscle and fat, the albumen indicating | I'he only authority T have had reference to, is a 








|properties similar to saltpetre. But we want the 
first and second action of ammonia to occur, before 
the third takes place, Consider now, reader, wheth- 
|era more beautiful and effectual way can be devised 
ito hasten decay, and render mould more fit for nour- 
ishing plants, than this which nature has provided. 
| The ammonia is volatile. It remains, not like pot- 
ash and soda, where it is put, incapable of moving 
| unless diss: lved by water; but ammonia, like steam 
|pervades every part. It is as expansive as steam. 
Heated up by the slow, monldering fire of decay, it 
penetrates the whole mass of mould. It does us 
But, if it finds no acid to combine 


mutton. His pastures were very rough and rocky, 
and were grown upto various shrubs, so that the 
sheep had just that variety and quality of herbage, 
which they naturally relish—besides in the latter 
part of suinmer and fall, they could get any quanti- 
ty of Whortle (Huckle) berries, which I have heard 
more than one person say were excellent to fatten 
sheep, an! which undoubtedly tended to give the 
mutton a sweet and fine flavor, But I had suppos- 
ed thot those “native” sheep were about all gone 
trom New England by this time. 


I have never tasted any full-blood South Down 
mutton, but the half-blood I have eaten, and it is 


| work then. 


with, it then unites with the mould itself. It is ab- 


|sorbed by it. The mould holds it fast; it stores it 
| np against the time when growing plants may need 
| it. Now it is only where the abundance of ammon- 
|ia produced satisfies these actions of hastening de- 
cay, making mould soluble, and filling its pores 
without combining with it, that the formation of 
saltpetre takes place. So where animal matters, 
which are the great source of ammonia, decay, there 
we may expect all the actions to occur, 

How important, then, is that action of mouldering 


certainly very good, and T have no doubt that the 
full-blood is still better. The whole appearance of 
the animal indicates a fine quality of meat, and it 
really seems to me that the idea of its being “coarse 
grained,” is not at al] well founded. Of the Cots- 
wold mutton, I have never tasted, but have been told 
by those considered good judges of the article, that 
it is very good. With the Leicester, (Bakewell or 
Dishley,) | have had more or less acquaintance and 
experience forthe last twelve or fourteen years. I 
never killed any full-bloods, and never but once 








ples, and the unazotized series indicates the fat-| the legal milk measure, which is probably uniform 
forming principles, 
the former, it will be at once seen which foods con- published, we would be better able to form a cor- 
| tain not only the greatest quantity of organic mat- | rect judgment ot the quantity reported to have been 
ter, but what proportion of the organic matter is | obtained in any given case: as in the present one, 
nutritive, and which is fattening, or that which fur- | where 30 quarts of milk are represented as weigh- 
nishes combustible material. Incold weather, those | ing only 49 1-2 pounds, which would only be about 


the muscle forming principle: system of Arithmetic by Jichaiae Pike, A. M., pub- | 

einen lished in Massachusetts, in 1799: this author states, 

jp Sag iin that “inilk is sold by ale or beer measure, of 282 

100 Ibs. Flesh, 25 0 cubic inches to the gallon. Now if this is the true 

‘ Blood, 20 0 milk measure—and admitting the specific gravity of 

‘ Peas, 22 514 milk to be the same as pare water—and it probably 

’ Beans, 31 52 is somewhat greater, then the weight of his 30 

: Lentiles, 33 48 quarts of milk would have been 76, instead of 49 1-2 
Potatoes, 2 24% se ot gg ” . 7 

: Oats, 10} 68 pounds. And if his “pail” was measured or com- 

‘ Barley-meal, 14 68 pared by wine measure, of 231 cubic inches to the 

‘ Hay, 8 684 gallon, in that case there should have been 62 1-2 

‘ Torsigs, , A lbs. instead of the 49 1-2. But on the other hand, 

‘ arrots, if his weight is right! iven, then his measure 

; Red beet, — 1} Si would seem to have a A about one-fifth smaller | 

The analysis in this table, are partly the result | than wine measure. Now I apprehend that much 

of Dr. Playtair’s, and Boussingault’s analysis. The ignorance exists in regard to the capacity of the 


albumen series indicates the flesh-forming princi-|true milk measure; and think if the contents of 


By comparing this table with | throughout the United States, was ascertained and | 


which produces ammonia. If, reader, you will | tasted the mutton of any; but bave frequently kil- 
reflect upon the consequences of this action, you | led the half-bloods, and their meat is certainty far 
will at once see, that if the mould is in too small a| better than any common mutton [ever saw, Aa 
quantity to retain the ammonia, it may escape. If} lamb, it is particularly fine. IT have killed Jainbs at 
by a wasty exposure, you ajlow your mould to dis-| nine or ten weeks old of this stock, which weighed 
sipate itself in air, as it certainly will, you not only | 8 pounds per quarter, they having no other feed than 
incur the loss of that part of the mould, but you di-|a ran with the ewes on quite ordinary pasture. Last 
minish at the same time, the chance of keeping the | fall, [ exhibited soine lambs at the Zanesville (O.) 


cle as to make a poor one; and it is certainly vastly 


ng | ges. 





Black Rock, N. Y., April, 1844. 


foods should be given which contain the larger pro- 
portion of unazotized matters, in order to sustain 
the heat of the body. Thus ‘it will be seen, that 
potatoes are good for fattening, but bad for fleshen- 
ing. Linseed cake contains a great deal of fatten- 
ing matter, and but little nutritive mater; hence 
barley-meal, which contains a good deal of albu- 
men, may be advantageously mixed with it. 

Dumas, a French chemist, states that the princi- 
ples of fat exist in vegetables, as in hay and maize ; 
and that, like albumen, it is deposited in the tissues | 
unchanged. But Leibig regards fat as transfornied | 
sugar, starch, gum, &c., which has undergone a 
change in the process of digestion, This is why | 
linseed cake is fattening; all the oil is squeezed 
out of the seed, but the seed-coat—which contains 
a great deal of gum and the starch of the seed—is 
left, and these are fattening principles. 

The oxygen, introduced by respiration into the 
lungs, is destined for the destruction of earbonace- 
ous matter; but there is a provision made for taking 
it into the stomach with the food, and this is done 
by the saliva. The saliva isalways full of bubbles, 
which are air bubbles, and carry the oxygen of the 
atmosphere into the stomach with the food. The 
object of rumination in animals, is the more per- 
fect mixing of the food with the oxygen of the air. 
This is why chaff should not be cut so fine for ru- 
minating animals, as the shorter the chaff is, the 
less it 1s ruininated, and the less oxygen it gets.— 
{Mark Lane Express, 








Good Butter. 


The season is now at hand for making butter: 
and I wish every farmer’s wife and daughter would 
try to make a better article than was ever seen 
before. It is just as easy to make a nice, good arti- 


more for the comfort of the consumer. Take pains 
—churn your cream before it gets bitter, and skim 
our mi'k before the cream gets any bad taste; work 
t well, but not too mach; get the milk out and the 
salt in with as little delay as possible; use only the 
finest and purest salt, or the solar salt of our own 
springs thet hasbeen ground. A great deal of good 
butter is spoiled by the salt; and many a good but- 
ter-maker has been blamed when it was no fault of 
hers. When butter is put into firkins, it should be 
in with a layer of salt on the lower head, 
and an inch of strong pure brine on top of the but- 
ter; and the firkins should be made of aw 
seasoned wood— White ash, oak, beech or hem 
—but it must be seasoned. A great loss is sustained | 
every year, by patting butter in unseasoned a 








‘o make good butter, it wants care, 
ness, and good salt; and of salt at all times | 
for the cows. Let us all have good butter this year. 


[New Genesee Farmer. | 


185 cubic inches to each gallon said to have been 
given, instead of 282, as given by the author above 
quoted, as the true milk gallon, a difference of about 
one-third. Now whether the true milk measure be 
the same as beer of 282 cubic inches, or about 10 
lbs. to the gallon, or the saine as the wine measnre 
of 231 cubic inches, or about 8 |b. 6 oz. to the gal- 
lon, or whatever else may be; it is desirable the 
fact should be known, and when the number of 
cubic inches contained in the milk gallon is ascer- 
tained, we can calculate its weight; and knowing 
that, can at any tine measure our milk by the appli- 
cation of steal-yard to the bucket, with as much 
precision and more convenience, in a general way, 
than by any other means, 


Respectfully, Amos Preston. 


Remarks by the Editor.—The specific gravity of 
milk is about 3 per et. greater than that of water. 
The imperial gallon of 277,274 cubic inches, is 
perhaps the correct milk measure: though there is 
so mach uncertainty and unsettlement in relation to 
weights and measures, that we are ata loss tospeak 
advisedly inthe case. The elaborate reports of 
John Quincy Adams, and F. R. Hassler, whatever 
light they may have thrown on the subject, do not 
put it at rest. Congress only can do this. If we 
take 10 lb. avourdupois of distilled water, which is 
the imperial gallon, containing 277,274 cubic inches, 
for our milk measure, and add three per cent. for 
the greater specific gravity of milk, we shall find 
the 30 quarts yielded per day by the Northampton 
cow, would weigh 77 1-4 lbs. instead of 49 1-2 Ibs. 
So that, as appears from the foregoing Jetter, 
whether we make use of the imperial gajlon,—the 
English wine gallon of 231 cubic inches, or that 
for beer of 282, we find the weight of 49 1-2 ibs., 
does not correspond with any of them. - To recon- 
cile this, we may suppose the milk was measured 
while warm, and inthe froth, which would consider- 
ably increase the number of quarts. The weight 
however of 49 1-2 lbs. would ascertain the troe 
quantity. [Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Tme ror Sowine Bucxwnear. A subscriber 
inquires, when is the proper time fur sowing buck- 
wheat, and what quantity should be sown ? 

Backwheat is a summer grain and must not be 
sown early. Spring frosts will cut it down like 
beans or melon v nes, When sown for a grain har- 
vest the usual time is the latter part of June, some- 
times we sow as late as the fourth of July. 

But when it is sown to be plou in as a green 
crop we commence as early as the middle of May 
—the will sometimes cut it off then but not 
generally. It will not stand the frost so weil as 
corn will. We usually sow one bushel per acre 
for the grain. One anda half will be better for 
ploughing in. (Mass. Ploughman. 





ammonia which has been foringd. No doubt all 
cattle dung exposed to air, forms more ammonia 
than it can retain. Hence the necessity and the 
reason of forming composts with this substance. 
“Keep what you have got, and catch what you can,” 
must never be Jost sight of in manure. 

The third action of mould is, the production of 
heat. Little need be said upon this. That a slight 
degree of heat hastens the sprouting of seeds, you 
well know. That different manures produce differ- 
ent degrees of heat; that some are hot, some cold, 
you well know, and adapt your seed and manure to 
each other. The degree of heat cepends upon the 
rapidity with which decay occurs. And this is af- 
fected by the quantity of ammonia which each ma- 


power of mouldering to produce heat is, that it shal! 
not go so far as to burn up your manure, just as hay 
will burn and take fire. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Carrots ror Horses. We were lately told 
by the proprietor of one of the most extensive liv- 
ery stables in this city, that he has had an experi- 
ence of several years in feeding the common yel- 
low carrots to his horses,and that he considers them 
the most valuable artieje for winter feed that he has 
ever used. He considers a peck of carrots and a 
peck of oats worth more for a horse than a bushel 
of oats alone; and for horses that are not constant- 
ly employed, the carrots are far preferable to oats. 
He would purchase carrots for his horses in prefer- 
ence to oats, even if they cost the same by the bush- 
el; the price of carrots, however, is generally about 
half that of oats. His horses et the carrots with 
a far better relish than oats—so much so, that if a 
peck of each are turned into the manger, they will 
eat all the carrots before they taste the oats. When 
fed gonstantly on carrots, a will drink scarce- 
ly @ pail of water in a week. The culture of car- 
rots is recommended to our fariners as worthy of 
their attentiun. (Conn. Far. Gaz. 


Tue Farmer. He isa public benefactor who, 
by the skilful and prudent outlay of his time and 
money, shall make a “8 field yield perinanently 
a double crop; and he that does this over a square 
mile, virtually adds a square mile to the national 
territory ; nay, he does more; he doubles to his ex- 
tent the territorial resources of the country, without 
giving the state any larger territory to defend. Al! 
hail, then, to the improvers of the soil! Health and 
long life to their fortune—may their hearts be light 
and their purses heavy —may their dreams be few 
and pleasant, and their sleep the sweet repose of 
the weary! May they see the fruits of their own 
labor, and may their sons rear still heavier harvests! 
|Blackwood's Magazine. 














nure can afford. The great point to which-your| 
@ attention should be directed, when considering the 


cattle-show, three-fourths Leicester and a fourth 
South-down, only six months old, that were estima- 
‘ted on the ground, by butchers, (practical men, not 
| likelw to be led astray by a name,) to weigh — 
pounds each per quarter. The ewes had never been 
fed while suckling them on a particle of any thing 





but salt, except what they got on a common pasture, 
which was during the summer excessively burnt up 


'with the drought, and yet those butchers pronoun- 

ced one of the ewes, which had raised tive lambs 
| that season, a better piece of mutton than had been 
in the market for a longtime! The only objection 
I have ever made to the Leicester mutton is, that it 
is too fal, but the clear fat is not as unpalatable as 
‘the fat of common mutton, and I have never yet 
seen any that had the least particle of a “ sheepy” 
or strong taste about it.” [Boston Cultivator, 





Improvement in Sheep. 


Messrs. Evrrors,—Being a constant reader of 
the “Farmer,” | have been interested in the results 
which J now and then meet with in your paper of 
various attempts at improvement; and if it can ben- 
efit your readers to see what a brother Farmer has 
done, ! also will give them my experience. 


About nine years ago 1 bought 111 full-blooded 
Paular Merino ewes, in Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut and placed them on my farm. I also bought 
400 ewes, which were high crosses of the Merino 
with the natives. My first buck was from the flock 
of Mr. Titus, of Long Island, a distinguished breed- 
er; and cust, when taken out, $60, I also bought 
one of Mr. Jarvis, (who imported the Paular Meri- 
nos,) and one from Rhode Island. With these I 
made such crosses, as seemed expedient. My 
111 ewes, of full blood, in first shearing yielded the 
average weight of 3 Ibs. 12 oz. of woo!; at my last 
shearing, 10] of their progeny, all ewes, with lambs 
by their sides, yielded the average weight of 5 Ibs. 
2 oz. of wool, withont grain-feeding of any kind, 
I sel! about 60 bucks annually, and have done so for 
five years past. Wm. Howard, near Auburn, N. Y., 
has porchased of me, and your readers may refer to 
him. My sheep are scattered over the country. 
I think | have increased quantity and quality of wool, 
and the siz? and strength of constitution of the —— 
If any one will take the trouble to go into my flock, 
they may compare the Jarvis sheep (which is beyond 
doubt a pure Paular Merino) with the sheep of wy 
own raising, and they will be convinced that I have 
accomplished something in the way of peronte 
which to set forth was the meee otf Ager 
writing. If any of your correspondents 
sumed, on > fi juss and hay feeding, I should 


: them— &c., 
like to Gear Com oT kine Binonam. 





, B44. 
oo [New Genesee Farwer. 
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True Politeness, 

He who has a heart glowing with kindness 
and good will toward his fellow men, and who 
is guided in the exercise of these feelings by 

common sense, is the truly polite man.— 
oliteness does not consist in wearing a white 
silk glove, and in gracefully lifting your hat as 
ou meet an acquaintance ; it does not consist 
in artificial smiles and flattering speech, but in 
silence and honest desires to promote the hap- 
piness of those around you ; in the readiness to 
sacrifice your own ease and comfort, to add to 
the enjoyment of others. ‘The poor negro wo- 
men who found Mungo Park perishing under 
the pa'm trees of Africa, and who led him to 
their hut, and supplied him with .food, and 
lulled him to sleep with their simple songs, 
were generally polite. They addressed him 
in language of kindness and sympathy ; they 
led him tenderly to their home, and did all in 
their power to revive his drooping spirits. 

A poor drover was driving his beeves to mar- 
ket on a winter’s day. The cattle meta lady 
in the path, and apparently unconscious of the 
impoliteness, compelled the lady to turn one side 
into the snow. “ Madam,” said the drover, a- 
pologising for the rudeness of his herd, “if the 
cattle knew as much as I do, you should not 
walk in the snow.” That driver was, in the 
best sense of the term, a gentleman, while many 
a young man, in Washington street, or Broad- 
way, with glove and cane, and graceful step is 
a brute. 

The man who lays aside all selfishness, in 
regard to the happiness of others, who is ever | 
ready to confer favors, who speaks in language 
of kindness and conciliation, and who studies 
to manifest those little attentions which gratify 
the heart, is a polite man, though he may wear 
a homespun coat, and make a very ungraceful 
bow. And many a fashionable, who dresses 
genteelly, and enters the most crowded apart- 
ments, with assurance and ease, is a_ perfect 
compound of rudeness and incivility. True po- 
liteness is a virtue of the understanding and of 
the heart.—It is not like the whited sepulchre, 
or like Sodom’s far-famed fruit. There are no 
rules for the exercise of this virtue, more cor- 

rect and definite than those laid down in the 
New Testameat. There is no book of polite- 
ness comparable with the Bible. [evr. S. C. 
Abbott. 





A Sunday in Moscow. 

To one whoa long time had been a stranger 
to the sound of the “church-going bell,” few 
things could be more interesting than a Sunday 
at Moscow. Any one who has rambled along 
the maritime Alps, and has heard from some 
lofty eminence the convent bell, ringing for 
matias, vespers and midnight prayers, will long 
remember the not unpleasing sounds. Tome 
there is always something touching in the sound 
of the church going-bell; in itself pleasing by 
its effect upon the sense, but far more so in its 
associations. And these feelings were exceed- 
ingly fresh when [ awoke on Sunday, in the 
holy city of Moscow. In Greece and Turkey 
there are no bells. In Russia they are almost 
innumerable ; but this was the first time I had 
happened to pass the Sabbath in this city. I 
lay and listened, almost fearful to move, lest ] 
should lose the sounds ; thoughts of home came 
over me ; of the day of rest, of the gathering 
for church, and the greeting of friends at the 
church door. But he who has never heard the 
ringing of bells at Moscow does not know its 
music. Imagine a city containing more than 
six hundred churches, and innumerable con- 
vents, all with bells, and these all sounding 
together, from the sharp, quick hammer note, 
to the loudest, deepest peals that ever lingered 
on the ear, struck at long intervals, and swel- 
ling on the air as if unwilling to die away. I 
arose and threw open my window, dressed my- 
self, and after breakfast, joining the throng 
called to the respective churches by their well 
known bells. I went to what is called the 
English Chapel, where for the first time in 
many months, I joined ina regular church-ser- 
vice, and listened to an orthodox sermon. I 
was surprised to see so large a congregation, 
though, I remarked among them many English 
governesses with children, the English lan- 
guage being at that moment the rage among 
the Russians, and multitudes of cast-off cham- 
bermaids being employed to teach the rising 
Russian nobility, the beauties of the English 
tongue. (Stephens? Incidents of Travel. 





Contrasts in Life. 

A physician met me.' “ Would you like to 
see a curious picture of life ?” said he. 

“ Of course : how far off ?” 

“ Within sound of that music.” 

We turned out of Broadway, and in a few 
moments were at the foot of a rude and dirty 
staircase, leading up on the side of a wretched 
building to a kind of temporary loft. ‘The doc- 
tor opened a door, and we entered a dingy 
room, just long enough fora man to lay his 
length in. An old cobbler’s bench without 
tools, a few scraps of old leather, and a man 
lying on some dirty straw in the corner, with 
a ragged quilt over him, were all the contents 
of the room. Yes, one thing more—a cent 
lay carefully on the window sill. 

“ Have you taken the medicine ?” asked the 
doctor. 

“No sir!” : 

“ Why not?” 

“ Its of no use, sir.” 

“ How of no use 2?” 

“Why, I don’t want it—I’m sick of life, 
doctor. I did’nt send for you.” 

Here the sick man turned his back to us 
with a groan of pain at the effort, and drew 
the dirty coverlet overshis head. The doctor 
leaned over him, and got hold ot his pulse. 

“ Don’t trouble me, doctor,” said he; “I 
hope I shall pop off before night. There’s no 
room for me in the world.” 

The Doctor said something kind to him, and 

. he went on speaking brekenly and with great 
difficulty, to something like the followine ef- 
fect : m 

“IT could not go the almshouse, for I was 


Napoleon in Russia. 

At the opening of his gigantic campaign 
against Russia, in 1812 Bogaparte’s dominions 
had increased to a bewildering extent.—Spain 
and Portugal were at his control.—-Italy had a 
ruler of his creation ; Switzerland was subdu- 
ed and represented in his army : Holland was 
bound, hand and foot; the Germanic States 
submitted to his dictatorship; Prussia was @ 
cipher, and with bleeding Austria, had put her 
forces under the Great Conqueror. Russia 
alone of Continental Europe, was powerful 
and free. ‘To humble this power he now com- 
menced his march. Upon crossing the Nie- 
men, his army numbere 470,000 men, and the 
forces then raised by Russia, 260,000. 


Alexander, he was harassed by the most vex- 
atious circumstances. The enemy, deter- 
mined never to be overcome, wasted their own 
territories athis approach. No sooner was a 
field won, than another was to be ‘contested. 
At Bordino, with 120,000 men, he met as 
many of the Russians. The battle raged with 
the greatest fury. For hour after hour, the 
cannon poured out their hoarse thunder-peals. 
The field of conflict was canopied with smoke, 
while through the dense clouds flashed the 
deathly lightlings. And when the strife ended, 
as it did at the retreat of the Russians, 25,000 
lay dead, and 50,000 dangerously wounded. 

At length Napoleon and his long train of 
thinned ranks saw before them the City of 
Czars. The sight maddened the drooping sol- 
diers with the enthusiasm of conquest. 

It was the stronghold of the “ Northern 
Despot,” whose dominions they had come to 
sieze upon, while they hurricd him from his 
throne. They approached it, momentarily ex- 
pecting the defiance of the Russians, from the 
mouth of the cannon which lined the ramparts; 
they stood under the battlements ; they passed 
the “holy gate” unchallenged ; they entered 
the city unresisted, for it was deserted. Its 
inhabitants, to the number of a quarter of a 
million, had abandoned their homes, and _re- 
signed to the ravishers their noble capitol. 

But the self-exiled patriots still hovered near 
the city that had been the pride of their Scy- 
thian fathers, and scarcely had the enemy tak- 
en possession of the wilderness of palaces, 
when they stole through the streets, and ap- 
plied torches to their own desecrated dwell- 
ings. The flames lurst out from an hundred 
quarters. The fire sprang from house to 
house, and washed like waves over church and 
tower, and cascades of silver poured into the 
streets from the gilded pinacles. It licked 
the carvings of early centuries from the Goth- 
ic arches of the temple, wove upon its pillars a 
clowing festoon of coals, and living images 
of unearthly pageantry on its roof. 

The flames roared ceaselessly, like the pris- 
oned groanings of an earthquake. Billows of 
liquid fire seemed to rock the city from centre 
to circumference. For leagues from the wall 
the white ashes robed the earth as with a 
winding sheet; and the whole sky glared, and 
flashed, and frowned, through the rolling 
clouds, as though an angry Creator had joined 
with the invincible Russians to engu)ph the 
mighty fortunes of Napoleon. 











Finaneicring Elephant. 
“ That’s a werry knowing hanimal of yours, is 
he ?” said a cockney gentleman to the keeper 
of the elephant in question. 

“Very,” was the cool rejoinder. 

“ He performs strange tricks and hantics does 
he ?” inquired the cockney, eyeing the animal 
through his glass. 

“ Surprisin’!” retorted the keeper—we’ve 
learnt him to put money in that box you see 
way upthere. Try him witha dollar.” (The 
cockney handed the elephant a dollar, and 
sure enough he took it in his trunk and placed 
it in a box high up out of reach.) 

“ Well, that is werry hextraordinary—has- 
tonishing, truly !” said the green one opening 
his eyes. “ Now let’s see him take it out and 
hand it back.” 

“ We never learns him that trick,’ retorted 
the keeper with a roguish leer, and then turned 
away to stir up the monkeys and punch the 
hywnas. 





An Indian Duel, 
Wingenund waited until the speech of his 
antagonist had been translated to them ; when 


Crow warriors require better witnesses than 
words, it is not difficult to findthem. They 
have already been teld that the Kainna stranger 
gave to Mahega a present ofa bow and arrows, 
which he hid in the rocks ; Wingenund took 
them out, aud here they are.” As the youth 
spoke, he dropped the blanket that had been 
thrown over his left arm and shoulder, & held 


all present instantly recognised as being made 
and ornamented by the Black-feet. “ Are the 
warriors yet convinced,” continued the youth, 
raising his voice, “ or do they wish for more ¢ 
If they do, let them seize the Washashe wolf, 
they will findin his belt—.” He was not 
allowed to finish the sentence ; the storm that 
had long been brooding, now burst in all its 
fury. Mahega, driven to desperation by the 
damning evidence brought against him, and 
reckless of all save the gratification of his 
fierce revenge, whirled his iron-pointed mace 


‘around his head, and launched it with tremen- 


dous force at Wingenund. Never had the 
latter, even for an ‘instant, taken his falcon eye 
off the Osage; but so swift was the motion 
with which the weapon was thrown, that al- 
though he sprang lightly aside to avoid it, the 
spiked head grazed and laid open his cheek, 
whence it glanced off, and striking an unlucky 
Crow who stood behind him, felled him, with 
a broken arm, to the ground. Even in the act 
of stooping to escape the mace, Wingenund 
fitted an arrow into the Black-foot bow which 
he held in bis hand, and rising quick as 
thought, let it fly at his gigantic adversary, 
with so sure an aim that it peirced the wind- 





told it was full. I can get no work, if I was 
ever so well. People don’t have their shoes 
mended now I believe. I have no pleasure 
in life at the best. ‘There’s no comfort for me. 
I'd rather die and be quiet. J was glad when 
I got sick.” ewe 
He persisted in refusing the medicine, and 
the kind physician, who had been called in by 
one of the neighbors, gave some directions to a 
pee char-woman who lodged in the cellar be- 
, and we left him. In three minutes more 
we were in gay Broadway, and the music was 
still playing most merrily in the balcony of the 
museum, and the fountain was still leaping’ 
joyously in the Park, surrounded by’ happy 
groups. ‘Truly there is here and there a con- 
trast in the world we live in. [N. Y. Evan- 


pipe, and the point came out at the back of his 
neck, close to his spine. While the Osage, 
half strangled and paralyzed, tugged ineffbct- 
wally at the fatal shaft. Wingenund leaped 
upon him with the-bound of a tiger, and utter- 
ing aloud the war-ery of the Lenape, buried 
his knife in the heart of his foe. With one 
convulsive groan the dying Osage fell heavily 
tothe earth; and ere the bystanders had re- 
covered from their astonishment, his blood- 
stained scalp hung at the belt of the victorious 
Delaware.—{ Prairie Bird. 


A Persecutep Man.— Novel mode of Courtship. 
—A Mr. Casey, who lives “ont West,” recent y 
testified in court that the Widow Manning, who 
was desperately in Jove with him, “not only asked 
him to cee | her, but when he refused she followed 
and chucked brick at him, and played various games 








gelist. 


of that sort.” Poor Mr. Casey! 


he replied, with unmoved composure, “ If the | 


up to the council the bow and arrows, which |. 
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Dedication of Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

On Wednesday evening last, (May 29th,) the 
members of Sabattis Lodge, No. 6, I. O. of O. F. 
of this place, (Augusta,) dedicated to “ Friendship, 
Love and Truth,” their new Hall, which embraces 
the second story of the High School House, at the 
juncture of State and Bridge streets. This room 
‘has recently been fitted up and furnished in an 
elegant style, with a good carpet upon its floor, its 
| walls richly papered, ang its windows tastefully and 
beautifully curtained, and, as a whole, is decidedly 











From the moment he entered the empire of the prettiest, pleasantest and most spacious Hall, 


'(save the Representatives’ Hall, which is, perhaps, 
| larger bat not neater,) within the limits of the Cap- 
ital. The doors were thrown open during the day 
to give all who desired an opportunity to inspect the 
Hall, and at an early hour in the evening, assembled 
the brethren, ladies and some few other invited 
guests, which were necessarily limited, as the room 
was not thought large enough to accommodate all 
who might be pleased to witness the ceremonies of 
the occasion; and consequently each brother of the 
Lodge, and also those of the existing Lodge in 
Gardiner, were allowed the privilege of inviting 
two friends each, and these, together with the clergy 
and newspaper conductors, filled the Hall “to the 
brim,” hardly leaving sufficient space to “stick a 
pin,” or to exercise one’s eyelids; and yet, on 
account of its being judiciously and freely venti- 
lated, the air was quite pure. The Lodge was 
called to order by the Noble Grand, and the dedica- 
tory services commenced by the choir singing the 
Opening Ode, which was followed by an Intro- 
ductory Prayer, by Mr. Hearn. Then came the 
Occasional Address, which was pronounced by 
Wa. R. Surra, N. G., (one of the proprietors and 
editors ot the Age,) which was in word and deed a 
happy performance, and was listened to by all with 
deep and silent interest, and, we trust, with no 
small degree of profit. He spoke in language elo- 
quent and impressive, of the occasion and purpose 
for which they were convened, namely, to dedicate 
the Hall, in due form and al] sincerity, to the noble 
and christian cause of Friendship, Love and T'ruth, 
the three great leading articles in the creed of Odd 
Fellowship, which comprehend in fact all that is 
good, and which, were they carried out in practice 
to the very letter, would make this earth a fit resi- 
dence for the angelic hosts. Such a metamorphosis 
is not expected ; but the nearer we approximate to it 
the better; and the principles of Odd Fellowship 
are believed by many to be well calculated to bring 
about such a happy state of things, were it possible. 
He traced from its infancy up, so far as history 
bears record, the rise and progress of the Order. 
and also stated minutely, plainly and candidly its 
aim and principles, which he was free and willing 
to have “weighed in the balance,” and was not, in 
the least, fearful of their being “found wanting.” 
He enumerated the amount of money paid out of 
the treasuries of the different Lodges in the United 
States for the relief and aid of widows and orphans 
of deceased brothers—for defraying the expenses 
of the sick, and also for burying the dead. He 
stated that inthe city of Baltimore, the Lodges have 
a fund set aside for the commendable purpose of 
educating orphans of deceased brethren, and that 
there are now quite a number of unfortunate youths 
receiving the benefit of this humane provision. He 
hoped that such a fund would be created in the 
Lodges ot this and every other State, that the 
blessings of a good education might be extended 
to those who otherwise would be quite likely to 
plod their way through life in comparative ignor- 
ance. This is a wise provision, and one that must 
commend itself to every philanthropic mind. Mr. 
S. gave those persons who have, through ignorance, 
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| der, a passing notice, showing up the ridiculous and 
laughable ideas put forth by them in relation to the 
| institution, ina manly yet sarcastic manner. But 
enough. It would be unjust to the author for us to 
attempt to give a synopsis of the address. We 
have only to say that it was highly creditable to the 
writer and the order. 

Immediately after the address, it was proclaimed 
by the Grand Master, Grand Marshal, Grand Her- 
ald and Assistants, that the Hall was in due form 
dedicated te the inculeation and dissemination of 
the high and ennobling principles of Friendship, 
Love and Truth. 

The following Original Ode, writ:en for the occa- 
sion, by Mr. J. A. Homan, (one of the proprietors 
of the Banner,) was then sung by the choir of the 
Lodge, which closed the ceremunies of the evening. 

Airn—*To Greece we give our shining blades.”? 
Come, brothers, come! we've reared a shrine 
In honor of the mystic Three, 
Whose power shal! link with ties divine, 
Our souls in sweet fraternity. 
Come, brothers, come— 


And let the pulse of buoyant youth 
Beat high for Friendship, Love and Truth. 


Here Friendship’s fire shall ever burn, 
Faith watching by its vestal flame; 
While Honor, vigilant and stern, 
Shall keep its aliar free from shame. 
Come, &e. 


Here Love a brother’s grief shall calm, 
And light with joy his sorrowing hours; 
Here Hope shall minister a bala 
Far sweeter than the breath of flowers. 
Come, &c. 
And Truth shall here unveil her face, 
And spread abroad her radiant wing; 
Her brightest beams shall fill the place, 
And light upon the darkness fling. 
Come, &e. 
Come, brothers, come! we'll gather round 
With joylit eyes and cheerful song; 
Now shall the chain, whose links have bound 
Heart wato heart, grow bright and strong. 
Come, brothers, come— 
And let the pulse of buoyant youth 
Beat high for Friendship, Love and Truth. 


A new Lodge has recently been organized in this 
place, bearing the name of Cushnoc Lodge, No. 
14, 1.0. of O. F. We understand that the instal- 
lation of officers took place on Saturday evening 


last. This Lodge is to occupy the same hall as the 
Sabattis Lodge. 


Lo Tuere.—The “Midnight Cry,”’ a paper pub- 
lished in N. Y., anda devoted advocate of Millerism, 
contains a very candid acknowledgment that their 
published time for the destruction of our little planta- 
tion here, has already past. Its editor, however, ex- 
presses the opinion that the end can only be deferred 





time. We have no doubt but this last opinion istrue, 
and is the most sage conclusion that evera Millerite 
came to. At present, -Jdam’s farm presents about 
as good a prospect for a tolerable crop of 

this season, asever. If the eNp does not come by 
next fall it will probably be delayed from that time 





till it does come. 


| & Co’s, Water Street, Augusta. 


| jealousy or disappointment, spoken untairly of the or- ; 


Whuie 
| enued 


“We don’t mean Sir Humphrey Davy’s famous wire 
Bra rat into coal mines with, but another 
‘kind, We saw one, the other day, at L. P. Mead 
It is one of the 
a lamp anda lantern ina small space. It was intro- 
duced and is manufactured by Mead & Co., and we 
call it a safety lamp. It is a low lamp, made of tin, 
and handsomely lackered. Attached to it is a tube, 
or chimney, about three inches long. In the front of 
the tube is an opening about an inch and a half or 
two inches square, in which is placed a piece of mica. 
A hinge at the bottom allows this tube to be thrown 
back when you want the light of the lamp on the 
table or bench,—but if you wish to go out of doors, 
or into a room where there are shavings, cotton, hay 
or other combustible material; or if you want to 
send a child with it, just tip the tube over the light 
and you have a very pretty little lantern, with which 
you may go any where in perfect safety from sparks, 
or other accidents from fire. You will find them at 
Mead’s, who will furnish them to you single, or by 
the hundred, amazing cheap. 





Democratic ConvENTION aT BALTIMORE.— 
The Democratic Convention for the nomination of 
candidates for President and Vice President of the 
United States, met at Baltimore on the 27th ult. 

The meetmg was called to order by R. M. Saun- 
ders, of 8S. Carolina;—H. B. Wright was appointed 
chairman pro tem, and T. Richie, Jr., of Virginia, 
Secretary. 

Mr. Saunders, of S. Carolina, made a motion that 
the convention be governed by the rules and regula- 
tions of the Democratic National Conventions of 1832 
and 1836, which required a vote of two thirds of the 
delegates present to make a nomination. Consider- 
ablee discussion was had upon this motion, after 
which it was adopted. The Chairman then introdu- 
ced the Rev. Mr. Johns, who offered up a prayer to 
the throne of grace. He was followed by Mr. Mc- 
Jilton, who read the regular form of Episcopal ser- 
vices suitable for such occasions. 

A resolution was offered by Mr. Walker of Mis- 
sissippi, authorizing the appointment of a committee 
of 26, one delegate from each State, whose duty it 
should be to ascertain the names, number, and quali- 
fications of delegates present, and report to the con- 
vention at 4 o’clock P. M., to which hour, upon mo- 
tion, the convention adjourned, 

At the evening session, Mr. Hubbard, from the com- 
mittee on credentials, made a report recommending 
that all the members who had credentials be allowed 
to vote. It appeared that all the States were repre- 
sented, though not by full delegations. 

As late as 7 o'clock, on Wednesday, evening the 
convention had not agreed upon a candidate. Seven 
ballotings had been had which resulted as follows— 


Van Buren. Cass. Others. 
1 146 83 37 
2 127 44 49 
3 121 92 53 
4 111 105 50 
5 103 107 56 
6 96 116 49 
7 99 123 44 


The convention now adjourned over to Thursday 
morning at 9 o’clock, when the balloting resulted in 
a unanimous vote for James K. Polk, of Tennessee, 
for President, and Silas Wright, of New York, for 
Vice President. Mr. Wright, however, declined be- 
ing a candidate for the Vice Presidency. 

The convention then proceeded to ballot for another 
candidate, and the result was as fol!ows. 

First BaLtor.—Fairfield had 87, Woodbury 56, 

Cass 29, Johnson 26, Stewart 23, Dallas 13, Marcy 
5 votes. 
Bat.tor.—Whole number of votes cast 
256; necessary toa choice 171. George M. Dallas had 
220, and was declared, by the convention, to be duly 
chosen as candidate for Vice President. 


Sreconp 





InsuporpinaTion 1N Cottece.—The students 
of Cambridge College have been keeping up with 
tue times by participating in a most shameful riot. 
| It seems that a student from Maryland took it into 
his noddle, by way of amusement or for exercise, to 
make a cowardly and wanton assault upon a fellow 
student from Massachusetts, a non resistant. A geu- 
eral engagement took place in consequence, in which 
canes, bowie knives, &c., were used to the best ad- 
vantage. One of the Professors, who had interfer- 
ed in order to quel] the melee, was violently assailed 
and sustaineé some injury in the abdomen. Anoth- 
er received a lasting memento around the eyes, of 
the perfection which had been attained in the art 
of pugilisin. : 

Instances like the above are becoming quite fre- 
quent, and he who can get through with his colle- 
giate studies without being contamirated with vice 
must be proof against temptations of all kinds, It 
is buta few years since Professor Goodwin, of 
Brunswick, came near being made an invalid for 
life, by having some vile composition thrown into 
his face by a young student, who had probably con- 
ceived some juvenile dislike to the personal appear- 
ance of the Professor, especially when he was enga- 
ged in business of importance. 





DistinecisHep Fortieners.—T wo distinguish- 
ed foreigners are expected to visit this country the 
present summer. One is the venerable Father 
Matthew, the apostle of temperance; who has been 
eminently successful in bis efforts to promote the 
principles of total] abstinence in Ireland. The other 


_|is Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, a celebrated author, 


who intends to make the tour of the United States 
for the improvement of his health. 

These gentlemen should have all the civility shown 
them which their distinguished characters entitle 
them to. Thousands in this country, who have 
been freed from their bondage to “ King Alcohol,” 
will no doubt feel much curiosity to see and to cel- 
ebrate the praises of the man who has been the in- 
strument in causing a great moral renovation of 
the sons of the “Emerald Isle.” But we hope that 
any public demonstrations of respect which may be 
shown him will be of such a cast as to meet his 
approbation and not merit his disgust and ridicule, as 
did the useless preparations which were made, a 
few years since, for the reception of Dickens. 





Accent. The Norway Advertiser gives an 
account of the sudden death of a little girl eight 
years of age, daughter of Enoch Cordwell, of 
Greenwood, in this State, on the 23d ultimo, by the 


falling of a cart-body. A brother ot the unfortu- 


nate girl escaped a like fate by lying prostrate ina 
hollow. The Advertiser very properly warns people 
against the common practice of leaving cart-bodies 





so long as their published time differs from God’s | standing against sheds and fences, as fatal accidents 


often occur by their being thrown down. 

Strate Convention. The Whig Con- 
for nominating a candidate for Governor 
and two candidates for electors at large of Presi- 





dent and Vice President, will convene in Augusta, 
on Wednesday, the 26th instant, at 10 o'clock A. M 


TS 


Fine 1x New Oaxeans.—On the 18th ult. N.| 
Orleans was visited by the most destructive fire 
that ever occurred in that city. The fire originated 
in a carpenter’s shop near the northwest corner of 
Franklin and Jackson streets, The buildings were 
mostly of wood, and had become excessively dry in 
consequence of the long drought, so that all attempts 
to stop the progress of the flames were unavailing. 
The fire continued to burn for three hours, during 
which time all the buildings from Jackson to Clai- 
borne streets, with the exception of Dr. Stone’s hos- 
pital and a few houses on Cominon street, were con- 
sumed. ‘The-loss of property is estimated at $2:39,- 
600, and the number of buildings destroyed is about 
275, by which not less than two thousand persons, 
mostly of the poorer class of society, are deprived 
of homes. A meeting of the citizens has been 
called for the purpose of affording relief to the suf- 
ferers. 





Mirror Lisrarny. We have received from the 
talented and enterprising editors and publishers of 
the New Mirror, Messrs. Morris & Willis, No. 22 
of their republications, or Mirror Library, containing 
“ Evenings in Greece, The Summer Fete, and other 
delicious Poems, by Thomas Moore,” Ireland's 
sweet poet. This pamphlet is well executed, and 
contains 32 large octavo pages. The price of this 
gem is only 25 cents—“dog cheap.” All lovers and 
candidates for matrimony should have a copy of 
this work, forthe simple reason that it contains 
some of Moore’s charming and feeling love songs, 
which they will find very convenient, in desperate 
cases, to copy into their epistles. There is nothing 
like poetry in such matters—and ten chances to one, 
your sweethearts will think it original—your own 
production. 








Tue Portitanp American. The Daily Ameri- 
can, one of the keenest journals of the day, which 
cuts like a two-edged sword, and always full of 
good things, has lately been enlarged, and shines 
likea new silk hat. We have received one number 
and should be happy to greet it every day. Tell 
ye what we'll do, Br. Todd—if you’l! just keep the 
American headed this way, when we issue the 
Daily Farmer, why we'll send you fwo copies per 
diem. Now, aint that liberal? Can you ask for 
any thing fairer? Only think—two for one! 


Freicuts. The Richmond (Va.) Whig says— 
“Tt is a singular and unprecedented thing that the 
trade of James river is seriously suffering for the 
want of vessels to accommodate it. Will the pa- 
pers of the Northern cities be so obliging as to 
notice this extraordinary circumstance?” We 
have seen it stated in some of the public journals, 
that our sea captains are a little shy of the James 
river peop'e. It is asserted that they do not pay up 
for freighting quite as readily as is desirable. The 
truth of this statement we know not. 





Fire.—There was an alarm of fire in this place 
on Monday afternoon. It proved to be in one of 
the buildings near the east end of the Kennebec 
Dam, used as a work shop. The fire department 
turned out promptly, as usual, but the building, which 
was small and of not much value, was burnt to the 
ground. 


Opp Frtutows’ Ceresration. There is to be 
a grand celebration of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows of Maine, in this town, on the glorious 
fourth of July. Col. Kinsman, of Portland, is to 
pronounce the oration. 








For the Farmer. 


Wool Washing. 

Mr. Hoitmes:—In additjon to your timely and 
judicious remarks on this subject, I have thought that 
something further upon the subject might be of ben- 
efit to our brother wool growers. What I have to 
say will be in season, for it is to be hoped that no 
man, who regards the life and health of his flock, 
will wash and shear until the weather is settled and 
warm. My remarks are the result of my own expe- 
rience and observation, mixed with some hearsay. I, 
with many others, with whom I have conversed, pre- 
fer still to running waterto wash sheep in. Our rea- 
sons are, that, in a clear time, (which should always 
be chosen) the water is warmer and more comfortable 
to the sheep as well as to the washer-man; and an- 
other—the wool is more open, giving a better chance 
to get out the dirt that may be near the skin, than 
when it is smoothed down by the force of running 
water. In washing in still water, care should be 
taken that every sheep is led out through the clean 
water, or the wool near the skin will be colored, 
however much pains may have been taken in wash- 
ing. I have sometimes taken my sheep into the water 
immediately after, and even in a rain, and find that 
much less time is required to make them clean for 
their having been wet a while before taken into the 
water; but this washing in a rain storm, or immedi- 
ately afier the water has been stirred up by the wind 
and rain, is a cold business compared with doing it in 
the middle of a calm, sunny day. When at Vermont, 
a short time since, I learned that the wool growers 
there have a method by which they have the wool 
soaked in fair weather, so that they have the advan- 
tage of a comfortable time for washing, and do it 
with ease and despatch. After getting their sheep 
into the yard fiom which they are to be taken to be 
washed, they throw water, with buckets, upon the 
flock, till the whole are thoroughly wet, and then 
commence rinsing them out. The prices that are 
paid for the Vermont wool and for the wool on the 
Connecticut river, in New Hampshire, are not so 
much above ours simply because it is of a better qual- 
ity upon the sheep, but in part, because it is in bet- 
ter order. Those who keep the best sheep and sell 
for the highest prices are in the habit of “‘tagging’’ 
their sheep; that is, they shear off the wool about 
the tail and bag, also upon the legs and about the 
face, before the sheep are turned from the barn. The 
wool taken off in this manner is not sold with the 
fleece and amounts to about one fourth of a pound 
to the sheep. One farmer in Woodstock from whose 
flock of five hundred, I selected ten ewes, last sum- 
mer took from the same number of sheep, one hun- 
dred pounds of “‘taggings,”” and at shearing time 
had an average of 34 lbs to the fleece, which com- 
manded the highest price in the market. That our 
wool growers may be able the more accurately to 
judge whether it will be an object for them to heed 
your counsel to improve the character of their wool, 
I will make some extracts from a letter written by 
Mr. Samuel Lawrence, of Lowell, in answer to some 
inquiries in relation to certain flocks of sheep. It 
may not be amiss to state that Mr. Lawrence and his 
brother are producers of wool, as well as manufac- 
turers. Of one flock he speaks thus, ‘‘ ——  capi- 
tal breed, inasmuch as it gives a liberal quantity of 
exce!lent quality, a large, strong sheep, mostly of 
merino blood. My impression is, the fleeces averaged 
32 Ibs., for which we allowed, in July last, 43 cents.”’ 
This was a large flock, some of them mixed bloods, 





and the owner says that the wool was sent to Mr. 
Lawrence without any previous bargain, for him to 
pay what he could afford, and that the average price 
paid was what Mr. L. has stated; but that for a part 
of the wool, from full blood merinos of the Escuria| 
breed he paid 52} cents. 

Of another flock Mr. L. says ‘the average of flec- 
ces (say 800) 3 Ibs., for which we paid, in July, 524 
cents. The same is now worth 62 to 65 cts.” 

If our wool growers will insist on keeping coarse 
sheep, washing them in a mud puddle and drying them 
in a sand bank, and instead of throwing out the tay- 
gings, putting in manure and dirty pulled wool, the y 
must expect “prices to correspond’’; the only cause 
of complaint is, that those who take more pains and 
are more honest, have to sufler by their carelessne«s 
and knavery. 

As I do not often find time to write for your paper, 
I will now state a fact in regard to the management 
of flocks in Vermont, which I suppose, in a measure, 
accounts for their having stronger and healthier sheep 
than we have. Their yearling ewes are never per- 
mitted to go with a buck, so that they have no lambs 
from less than three years old. They never use a 
buck till after he is two years old, and many prefer 
one five or six years old, to younger. By this man- 
agement they have no feeble, half got, half grown 
sheep in their flocks. Their sheep live longer than 
ours; it is not uncommon to find them twelve or four- 
teen years old. There is now going on a warm 
controversy between Mr. Jewett and others, on the 
question whether the dam of his buck, Fortune, was 
fourteen or sixteen years old when Fortune was drop- 
ped; how it will be decided Ido not know, but by 
what I could discover I presume it will be settled by 
law. N. Foster. 
East Winthrop, May 24, 1844. 





Arrival of the Caledonia, 

The Caledonia, Capt. Lott, with the mail of the 
19th ult., from Liverpool, arrived at the Cunard 
wharf, East Boston, at 8 o'clock. She brings sixty 
passengers to Boston, three to eHalifax, and nine 
from Halifax to Boston, 

The markets in England were dull, and Cotton 
was much depressed, and had experienced a further 
decline in price, of 1-4 to 3-8 d. 

The state of trade in the manufacturing districts 
was satisfactory to the manufacturers. 

The late news received in London from Pennsy|- 
vania had tended to revive confidence in American 
stocks, but there were no operations going on. There 
had been a few sales of New York and Pennsylvania 
fives at 93 to 94 68 to 70. 

Sir Henry Hardinge, the present Secretary of War, 
has been appointed Governor-General of India, with 
the joint concurrence of the Cabinet and the Direct- 
ors of the East India Company. He was to go out 
with the next overland mail. 

The business in Parliament was generally uninter- 
esting. On the 17th, Lord Brougham introduced the 
Annexation of Texas subject into the House of 
Lords, by an inquiry if any thing definite had taken 
place between the authorities in England and the 
United States with regard to Texas’ The Earl of 
Aberdeen replied that he was not prepared at present 
to give a positive answer; there certainly was a trea- 
ty for the annexation of Texas to the United States, 
which had been signed but not ratified, and he cer- 
tainly shared in the hope that Congress would not 
agree to the treaty. 


InELAND.—The legal arguments on the motion 
for a new trial, in the case of O’Connell and his co!- 
leagues, were closed on the llth ult. On Tuesday, 
the 14th, the Lord Chief Justice stated to the Attor- 
ney-General that the court could not give judgment 
in the case until next term, which commences May 
22d, and ends June 12th. If the decision on the new 
trial question be against the. defendents, then comes 
the motion for an arrest of judgment, which may 
occupy the whole of the ensuing term. If not, there 
is the writ of error, which will: afford materials for 
another month’s speechifying. 

The Dublin Evening Mail states that the judges 
are unanimous in declining to grant the motion for a 
new trial, as against the parties convicted, with the 
exception of the Rev. Mr. Tierney, and that Mr. Just- 
ice Crampton stands alone, and upon some minor 
point, with respect to that individual. 

There is a rumor afloat in Dublin which, it is stat- 
ed, has caused considerable uneasiness and dissatis- 
faction among the immediate connections of Mr. 
Daniel O'Connell. It is, according to this report, 
credibly believed that the honorable and learned 
gentleman is about to re-enter the holy bonds of 


Trinity College, and, moreover, a staunch follower 
of the tenet of the Church of England. 

The friends of Mr. O’Connell deny the report that 
he is to be married to the sister of a Fellow at Trini- 
ty College. The Liberator is an admirer of Miss 
M’D , & most interesting and accomplished lady, 
in her twenty-third year, but her connections laugh 
at the idea of her entering into hymenial bonds with 
the Father of his Country, now in his seventy-sec- 
ond year. 

The amount of rent reported by the Repeal As- 
sociation, for the week ending the 6th, was £245 Is. 
6d., and for the week ending 13th, it was £440. 

Francr.—We find very little of interest in the 
accounts from France. The crops were represented 
as very flourishing. Paris was uncommonly crowded 
with strangers. 


Srarn.—A new ministry has been formed at Mad- 





Bravo and his friends. 

Gonzales Bravo has been appointed Minister from 
Spain to Portugal. 

PoRTUGAL was quiet.. Almeida has surrendered, 
and Bomfin and his officers were allowed to retire to 
Spain.—[Boston Courier of June Ist. 





Errect OF LIGHTNING.—During the storm on 
Wednesday evening last at Cincinnati, a servant girl 
in the employment of Charles Lideau, was stunned 
by lightning. She was on the roof of the house, in 
the act of taking in a feather bed, which she had in 
her arms, out of the rain. She saw the flash and 
heard the report, and then became unconscious from 
the stunning effect of the electrical fluid, and fell 
through the door into the house, in a perfect state of 
insensibility. Several remedies were proposed and 
tried to resuscitate her, but they were ineffectual. 
There were no-marks upon her person caused by the 
shock, nor was there any damage done to any of the 
buildings in the neighborhood. The physician called 
in reports that she would have been instantly killed, 
had she not been protected by the feather bed. She 
was perfectly helpless the following day. We would 
improve the opportunity offered by this notice, to 
urge an immediate and profuse use of cold water in 
all such instances as the above. No more eflective 
remedy is known. It seldom fails when promptly 
resorted to. 


He MAY BE rmpeAcneD!—The N. Y. Courier 
contains a letter from Chancellor Kent, in reply to @ 
note addressd to him by the editors of that paper, in 
which this learned jurist says:—*‘I think there can 
be no doubt that the enormous abuses and stretch of 
power by President Tyler afford ample materials for 
the exercise of the power of ee an 
imperative duty in the House of Representatives, to 
put it in practice.” 


Some poor editor, in a desperate fit of the blues, 
having probably gotten the ‘‘mitten’’ from his lady 
love, thus apostrophises:— 

«The path of an editor is not over thickly planted 
roses. In the silence of the night when men forget 
they live, or bathe their spirits in the rosy bliss of 
dreams—when care has forgotten to tug at the heart, 
and ambition to fire the brain—he sleeps not, he 
dreams not. By the dim lamp he wanders through 
the fields of thought, or by the shore of the sea of 
knowledge, gathering pebbles wherewith to build bis 
feeble fabric. Often is he misundeistood, taunted, 
mocked, disappointed. Often does icy neglect freeze 
his glowing thoughts and nip his young hopes. The 
careless sneer, the c ing insinuation, the covert 
slander, the open denunciation, all want to feast on 
him.,”’ 

Srrance Parnomenon.—Shortly after a t 
hailstorm at Utica, Jast week, multitudes of - 
water lobsters were a on the —_ 
They were mostly about a finger’s length in 
he lay in piles i. or three inches thick. Three 


pails full were picked up ina single garden. 











wedlock with the sister of a distinguished member of 


rid, under Narvaez, and with the promised support of 
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28th Congress—Ist Session. 
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. SatTurpay, May 25. 

Senate.—Mr. Evans called up the resolution for 
the adjournment of Congress on the 17th of June.— 
He withdrew the amendment proposing the 3d of 
June, and hoped the Senate would concur with the 
House. 

Mr. Sevier was anxious, he said tu go home, but 
did not wish to leave the business half finished.— 
The Senate was now thin. He moved to postpone 
ee ae ti!l Friday next, when the Senate would 

e full. 

Mr. Evans said we should never be ready to ad- 
journ unless we fixed a day. 

Mr. Baies called for the yeas and nays on the 
motion to postpone. 

he to postpone was agreed to, yeas, 24, 
nays 2]. 

he report of the Committee on Finance on the 
Tariff was taken up. 

Mr. Evans gave notice that he should insist on the 
final disposition of this subject to-day. It had oc- 
cupied time enough. 

Mr. Atherton spoke at length against the Tariff of 
1842, and the protective policy generally. 

Hovust.—A debate sprung up concerning im- 
provements in Monument square, and the stature of 
Washington. 

The House refused to take up the Oregon bill 
called for by Mr. Duncan, 

Private bills were taken up and occupied the day. 


Monpay, May 27. 

Sexate.—No quorum in the Senate. Mr. Rives 
made a speech upon the tariff. 

Hovse.—But little was done. Mr. Pearce pre- 
serited a memorial from citizens of Baltimore, for a 
harbor appropriation. 

Turspay, May 28. 

In consequence of the absence of members, who 
were in attendance at the Democratic Convention 
at Baltimore, no business of moment was transacted 
in either House. 

Wepnespbay, May 20. 

Sevate.—The morning hour was occupied in the 
presentation of reports and other preliminary busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Choate, from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, reported a bill to indemnify American citi- 
zens for spoliation committed on their commerce by 
France prior to September, 1800. 

The bill making an appropriation for the construc- 
tion of a ship canil around the Falls of St. Mary, 
was passed, 22 to 14. 

Housr.—The bill from the Senate regulating the 
oaths of Custom-house officers, passed, yeas 126, 
nays J. 

Several engrossed bills were read by their titles, 
and signed by the Speaker. 

The House in Committee of the Whole, took up 
the Pension Bill. 

Trurspay, May 30. 

There was nothing of importance done. The 
Soe went into Executive Session at an early 
10ur. 





To Prevent Wood from Decaying. 

Take twelve ounces of rosin and eight ounces of 
roll brimstone each, coarsely powdered, and three 
gallons of train oil. Heat them slowly, gradually 
adding four ounces of bees wax, cut in small bits. 
Frequently stir the liquor, which a3 soon as the solid 
ingredients are dissolved, will be fit for use. What 
remains unused will become solid on cooling, and 
may be remelted on subsequent occasions. When 
it is fit for use, add as much Spanish brown, or red 
or yellow ocher, or any color you want, first ground 
fine in some of the oil, as will give the shade you 
want; then lay it on with a brush as hot and thin as 
you can; some days after the first coat is dried give 
ita second. It will preserve plank for ages, and 
keep the weather from driving through brick-work.— 
Common white paint may be used on top of it, if re- 
quired for the sake of appearance. Two coats 
should always be given and in compound machinery, 
the separate parts should be so varnished before 
they are put together, after which it will be pru- 
dent to give a third coating to the joints or to 
any other part which is peculiarly exposed to the 
action of moisture, such as water-shoots, flood- 
gates, the beds of carts, the tops of posts, and al] 
the timber which is near or within ‘the ground. 

tach coat should be dry before the parts are joined 
or the last coat applied. The composition should 
be applied when the wood is perfectly dry. It is 
necessary to mention that compositions made of hot 
oil, should, for the sake of security, be heated in 
metalic vessels, in the open air, for when the oil is 
brought to the boiling point or 600 of Fahrenheit, 
the vapor catches fire, and though a lower degree of 
temperature should be used 1n this process, it is not 
always possible to regulate the heat, or to prevent 
the overflowing of the materials ; 1n either of which 
cases, were the melting performed in a house, fatal 
accidents might happen. 

[Archives of Useful Knowledge. 





Horses.—C. W. Gooch, of Virginia, writing to 
the editor of the Southern Planter, says: “The 
ordinary means of purging a sick horse are so slow 
in operating, that, in many cases, they do no good, 
I send you a very simple recipe, with which some of 
your, readers may not be acquainted, which I have 
never known to fail, and regard as the best and sim- 

lest. I saw it many years ago in the American 
Pelaine, and have tested it: 

“Take a piece of chalk about the size of a wal- 
nut, pound it in a mortar, or wrap a rag around and re- 
uceto powder with a hammer or any thing else; put 
the powder into a bottle ; pourcommon vinegar into 
the bottle until the effervescence prevents your 

ouring in more, and (saving the horse ready) drench 
fim with it. But little vinegar can be got into the 
bottle the first time, so that you will have to pour 
more into it and drench a second time. Ordinarily 
a pint will do. If it does not gperate in five or six 
minutes, persevere in the dose, and in a very short 
time the anima) will be well again.” 


Lime ror Horses anp Catrie.+A writer in 
the American Farmer recommends the giving of 
small quantities of jime to horses and cattle, as 
a preventive and cure for botsand murrain. Having 
a sick horse which he was unable to cure by other 
means, he gave him a table spoonful of lime slacked, 
three times a week in his feed. After two weeks, 
the horse passed off bots in large quantities and 
recovered. Bots put into lime died in forty-eight 
hours. He feeds it to cattle by mixing it with their 
salt, and allowing them always to have access to it. 
Since he adopted this course he has lost no animal 
by murrain, though he lost many before. 


Cup KILLED BY A cAt.—The Pottsville Pa. 
Emporium bas the following :—On Ttiesday last an 
infant daughter of Dr. George H. Brandtnor, in 
this borough, came to its death in a very sudden, 
and, to the afflicted parents, awful manner. We 
Jearn that the mother left the babe asleep in the 
cradle, up stairs, whilst engaged below in domestic 
affairs—and after a short time had elapsed returned 
to look after it, when, sad to relate, she found a cat 
sitting directly upon its breast, and apparently en- 
gaged in sucking its breath, and on taking up the 
child found it lifeless. The Doctor unfortunately 
was not at home, but the frantic screams of the be- 
reaved mother alarmed the neighbors, who came in 
immediately, and every possible expedient was used 
to resuscitate it, but the vital spark had fled ” 


Metancuory Accipent.—Yesterday, about one 
o'clock, Mr. James McDormand, second mate of 
the barque Vahalle, lying at Commercial wharf, 
accidentally fell overboard from the starboard head 
rail—a boat was immediately lowered by those on 
board, and search was made for his body; in about 
ten minutes from the time he fell overboard it was 
recovered. A jury of inquest was held on the bo- 
dy, and they brought in a verdict of accidental 
drowning. ‘The deceased was about (27 years of 
age, a native of Eastport, Me. [Charleston Couri- 
er, 23d ult. 


The Pacha of Egypt is about digging for water 
in the desert between Cairo and Suez. He has had 
a boring machine made in England which will pen- 
etrate J ,500 feet. 





The Great Washingtonian Meeting 

Went off in fine style in Boston on Thursday last. 
It is estimated forty thousand persons were in atten- 
dance. Many of the places of business were closed. 
The day was beautiful throughout. The Post, in 
speaking of this great gathering, says: 

“No event of greater moral sablimity has ever 
been witnessed in New England, and the world has 
not seen another meeting of equal magnitude con- 
vened for the advancement of the temperance cause. 
The procession was one of immense Jength, and the 
humerous splendid banners which were carried in 
it, rendered it a spectacle of great magnificence ; 
but what appealed to the feelings of those who saw 
it more than all the external show in which it 
abounded, was the multitude of the reformed who 
filled its ranks and upheld its banners! men wh 
within three or four years have been among the 
most debased among drunkards, but—through the 
efforts of the generous men who, throwiag aside the 
restraints of law andthe bitterness of denunciation, 





have appealed to the fallen only in love—appeared as- 


sober, reflecting freemen, capable of self-respect, 
while their wives and their children lined the streets 


through which they passed, and with waving hand-| 


kerchiefs and smiling, happy faces cheered them on. 
There is something in such a spectacle which the 
heart feels more than the finest eloquence, and fills 
the mind with emotions that cannot be utterred. ” 

The several Irish societies, turned out in great 
numbers, seeming to form about one-third of its 
length. 

Addresses were made on the Common and in the 
Tremont Temple in the evening by some of the 
most popular Washingtonian orators, and received 
with enthusiastic cheers, and the music furnished by 
the Hntchinsons and the numerous fine bands of 
music in attendance was excellent, and received 
deserved applause. 

The Convention acknowledged the hand of God 
in the Temperance Refurm, in the fol!owing Pre- 
amble and Resolution : 

W nereas, the astonishing results which have fol- 
lowed fhe efforts of the friends of Temperance 
plainly indicate that the guiding hand of the Al- 
mighty has been especially held out to sustain the 
cause—be it therefore 

Resoxvep, That, as on all other days, so especi- 
ally upon this eventful day, we wonld offer our most 
grateful acknowledgments to that Giver of all Good 
that he has been pleased to put it into the hearts of 
men to work with all their soul, and with all their 
might, in the Temperance Reform. 





Ore Buit. The following is an extract from a 
letter published in the Boston Courier, written by 
Mrs. Child, descriptive of this celebrated player: 

“ His personal appearance increases the charm. 
He is by no means what the ladies call a handsome 
man; but he looks pure and natural, vigorous yet 
gentle, like Adam in Paradise. His inspired soul 
dwells in a healthy body and looks out with won- 
derous intensity from the depths of his plaintive, 
earnest eyes. The religious sentiment must be 
strong in his nature; for Teutonic reverence, min- 
aled with impassioned aspiration, shines through 
his honest northern face, and runs like electricity 
through all his music. I speak of him as he ap- 
pears while he and his violin converse together. 
When not playing, there is nothing observable in 
his appearance, except genuine health, the uncon- 
scious calmness of strength in repose, and the most 
unaffected simplicity of dress and manner. But 
when he takes his violin, and holds it so caressingly 
to his ear to catch the faint vibration of its strings, 
it seems as if “the angels were whispering to 
him”; and as his fingers sweep across the strings, 
they pass into his soul, give him their tones, and 
look out from his eyes with the deep, wonderous 
beauty of prophecy. His motions sway gracefully 
to the music, like a tree in the winds; for soul and 
body chord. In fact, “his soul is but a harp, which 
an infinite breath modulates; his senses are but 
strings, which weave the passing air into rythm and 
cadence.” 


Ram Roaps. In an uneven country the rail 
road is a fine object inthe making. It has introdu- 
ced a multitude of picturesque traits into our pas- 
toral scenery. The tunneling of mountains, the 
bridging of streams, the bold mole carried out into 
a broad silent meadow, silent and unvisited by any 
but its own neighbors since the planting of the re- 
gion; the encounter, at short distances along the 
track, of gangs of laborers; the energy with which 
they strain at their tasks; the cries of the overseer 
or boss; the character of the work itself which so 
violates the primal and immemorial forms of nature ; 
the village of shanties, at the edge of beautiful 
lakes until now the uncisturbed haunt of wild duck, 
and in the mest sequestered nooks of the forest, 
around which the wives and children of the Irish 
are seen; the number of foreigners, men and wom- 
en, whom now the woodsman encounters singly in 
the forest paths; the blowing of rocks, explosions 
all day, with the occasional alarm of frightful acci- 
dent, and the indefinite promise of what the new 
channel of trade may do and undo for the rural 
towns, keep the senses and imagination active ; and 
the varied aspects of the enterprise make it the top- 
ic of all companies, in cars and boats, and by fire- 
sides. [Farmer and Mechanic. 


Power or Gatvanism—A foreign journal has 
the following :—“ Weinhold cut off a cat’s head, and 
when its arterial pulsation had ceased, took out the 


4 spinal marrow and placed in its stead an amalgam of 


mercury, silver, and zinc ; immediately after this the 
pulsation commmenced, and the body made a variety 
ef movements. He took away the brain and spinal 
marrow of another cat, and filled up the skull and 
vertebral canal with the same metallic mixture. 
Life appeared to be instantly restored ; the animal 
lifted up its head, opened and shut its eyes, and 
looked with fixed stare, endeavored to walk, and 
whenever it dropped, tried -to raise itself upon its 
legs. It continued im this state twenty minutes, 
when it fell down and remained motionless. During 
all the time the animal was thus treated the circula- 
tion of the blood appeared to go on regularly, the 
secretion of the gastric juice was more than usual, 
and the animal heat was re-established.” 


Important Invention. A communication in 
the Hollidaysburg Register, informs the citizens of 
Hollidaysburg, Pittsburg, Harrisburg, Columbia, 
Lancaster and Philadelphia, that a plan has been 
discovered by a person in Hollidaysburg, of raising 
cars over the Allegany Portage Railroad by steam, 
and without the aid of ropes, also without any stop- 
page, but at the same ratio of speed as on the lev- 
els in ascending; and at from one mile to fifteen 
per hour in descending, according as required, with- 
out the possibility of leaving the track—and a per- 
fect power of stopping every six yards. The in- 
ventor thinks that between mepent ninety thou- 
sand dollars would purchase this right, and put the 
machinery and road in perfect working order. 


Metancnory anv Sixeutar Sorcine.—We 
learn that John Q. Adams, a young man 19 years of 
age, clerk to Mr. Darwin Chaffin, who keeps the 
gentlemen's furnishing store, No. 80 Washington 
street, connnitted suicide yesterday afternoon about 
5 o’clock, by hanging himself at bis boarding house, 
Mr. George Gibson's. Having called to him with- 
out receiving ap answer, his brother looked through 
the key-hole, and seeing him apparently kneeling 
and very pale, broke open the door and found him 
a corpse, having suspenied himself to the bed post 
by a short piece of cord, and fallen upon his knees 
to effect his purpose. The deceased has a mother 
living in Watertown, and what renders the case un- 
accountable, has always been of a cheerful temper, 
and was unusually lively during the day, up, to the 
moment of the decease. [Boston Post. 


Sap Acciwent. ‘A fortnight ago last Sabbath, 
the wife of Mr. Nathan Bangs, of Gorham, was 
sadly wounded in the leg by the accidental and 
careless discharge of a shot loaded musket. A large 
portion of: the flesh of her leg was shot away. The 
accident was on this wise. A boy had the gun 
resting it across a cradle, with no intention of 
firing it, when it accidentally went off, the muzzle 
ot the musket being only six inches from her leg. 
A careless business altogether. [Portland Argus, 
4th inst. 





Payment For Goop Booxs.—Mr. Stephens, au- 
thor of incidents of travel in Central America, has 
received from the Harpers, as the profits of the sale 
of this work, $20,000; the same firm have paid re- 
cently to Mr. Prescott, for his work, entitled the 
Conquest of Mexico, $6500, and the demand for 
the work still continues ; they have also paid to the 
learned Dr. Charles Anthon more than $5000 annu- 
ally, for several years, as copyright for his various 
classical and school books. 











AUGUSTA PRICE CURRENT. 
Corrected Weekly. 








ASHES, per 100 Ibs. | Win’r stra’d, 94 @ 1,12 
Pot, 4@ 43 .Fall do. @ 92 
BEANS, ~ Whale ref’d, 50 @ 67 
hoagge is 4 ae Linseed, 92 @ 1,00 
ea, iri atine, 

COFFFE, 50 | Spirits turpe — ape 
St. Domingo, 7@ 8 PAINTS, 

Java, 12 @ White lead, > 
COD-FISH, 2,75 @ 3,50 ay @ 7 
FLOUR, 5,00 @ 5,25 Pure ground, 8 @ 0 
GRAIN, Extra, 7, @ 0 

Corn, 60 @ 77) No. 1, 7@ 0 

Oats, 30 @ 32) No. 2, 645 @ 0 

Wheat, 83 @ 1,25) Red lead, 9@ 10 

Rye, 62 @ 75 | Whiting, lia 2 

Barley, 42@ 50 F. Yellow, 4a 5 

Peas, field, 58 @ 1,00 FE. V. Red, 5a 6 
HAY, 6,00 @ 7,00 Verdigris, 31a 42 
IRON, P. 8.1. 0. 8., PLASTER PARIs, 

5 @ 5h r ton, 6,00 a 
Swe. asst. fit. & sqr., PROVISIONS, 
4 43 Pork, round hogs, 
do. do. extra sizes, 6a 6) 
5 @ 53) Clear saltdo. 8 a 84 
Eng. fit. rd. & sqr., Beef, ox, 3,50 a 4,50 
3] @ 34 do.cow, 8,50 a 

do. do. ref’d., 4 @ 44) Butter, 10a 12 

llorse wirds., 6 @ 6% Lard, 8a 9 

Spike do. 43 @ 5% Cheese, 6 a 8 

Shoe shapes and plates, Mutton, 4a 5 

@ 65% Chickens, Sa 

Sweed’s steel, 8 @ Sk Geese, 4a 5 

German do, 125 @ 17) Eggs, 9a 10 

Eng. blist., 00 @ 16)! Apples, dri’d, 4% a 5 

Cast steel, 19 @ 20) do. cooking, 254 50 

Aunvils, 11 @ 12! do. winter, 50a 1,00 

Vices, 12 @ 14 Potatoes, 25a 30 
LIME, POWDER, 

Thomaston, new ins., perecask, 3,00 a 3,25 

@ 9% RAISINS, 

LUMBER, | New, 8a 9 
Clear, 28,00 @ 30,00 Box, 2,25 
Merch., 12,50 @ 15,00 RICE, 3h a 4 
Refuse, 8,00 @ 10,00 SALT, 

Laths, 1,00 @ 1,25 ‘Turks Isl. a 40 

Shingles, No. 1, Liverpool, 27a 28 

2,25 @ 2,50 ‘Cadiz, 33 
do. No. 2, 1,59 @ 2,00SEED, 

Clapboards, clear, _ Clover, 9 a 10 

15,00 @ 25,00, Flax seed, 1,00 a e 

Hemlock boards, plank and) H. grass, 1,75 a 2,00 

timber, 5,00 @ 7,00 Red top, 67 a 75 

MOLASSES, ‘TAR, per bbl., 

Guadaloupe, 28 @ 30 | 2,75 a 3,00 

Cuba, 27 @ 28 \TEA, 

Atretail, 28 @ 33 = Souching, 33a 37 
MEAL, | Y. hyson, 50 a 62 

Tndian, 67 @ 75  O. hyson, 67a 77 

Rye, 67 @ 75 WOOL, 

NAILS, 45 @ 5) Fleece, 2a 35 

OILS, Pulled, 23a 375 
Curriers’, per bbt., Woolskins, 25 a4 1,00 


14,50 @ 17,00 











BOSTON MARKET, June 1, 


Friour. The market has been heavy throughout the 
week. Sales of Genesee, common brands, 487 a 491; 
Michigan and Ohio at 4754478; Troy 475. Ta south- 
ern the sales have been 500 bbls Georgetown, Columbia 
Mills for export at 487; 400 do Fredericksburg at 4 75a 
$5; parcels Philadelphia 4 75 per bbl all cash. The mar- 
ket closes heavy, and well stocked with all kinds. 

Grain. The sales of Corn are not large, and the 
market closes with but little afloat. Sales of yellow flat 
50c, and white 48c; northern oats 35 a 36c, but few east- 
ern or southern in market. Northern rye 75c. 


BRIGHTON MARKET, Monday, May 27, 


At market 320 beef cattle, 25 pairs working oxen, 200 
spear and 1500 swine. 50 beef cattle and 225 swine un- 
sold. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Nearly all the best cattle were 
sold on the hoof, probably at something more than our 
highest quotations of last week. We quote extra 5 62; 
first quality 5124547; second quality 4 75a $5; third 
quality $4 a 4 50. 

Working Oxen—Sales at ©65, 80, 85 and 87. 

Sheep—Lots from 1 25 to $3. 

Swine—Selected lots of small shoats to peddle, 44 a 5e 
for sows, and 5$ a 6c for barrows; old hogs from Ohio 4e. 
At retail from 5 to Se. 

















MARRIED, 
In Waterville, William M. Phillips te Susan L. Meader. 
In Rumford, Peter Trask, of Mexico, to Betsey C. 

Rolfe. 

In Skowhegan, Geo. F. Talbot, Esq. of Machias, to 

Elizabeth L. Neil. . 

m.. Norway, James Bennett, of Greenwood, to Polly 
pton. 

In Hollis, John Cousins to Sylvia M. Haley. 


a! AS 





DIED, 

Tn this town, 26th ult., Martha P., wife of John Maull, 
aged 26. 

In Wayne, 16th ult., Dr. Thomas 8. Brigham, aged 
about 75. . 

In Bangor, Park Holland, aged 94. 

In Gardiner, Mary Kimball, aged 14. 

In Greenwood, Mrs. Elizabeth P. Rowe, aged 25. 

In North Yarmouth, John Cutter, aged 77. 

In Mereer, Nathaniel Farnham, a Revolutionary soldier, 
aged 89. 

In Vassalboro’, Stephen Buzzell, aged 65; Pelatiah, son 


of George W. Pierce, aged 7. 





- AUGUSTAMARINE LIST, | 
Arrived—May 30, schr Mary & Louisa, Wood, Glou- 


cester; 31, Diamond, Read, Boston; Brainard, Springer, 
do; Van Buren, Pool, do; June 1, Trenton, Brookins, do; 
Edward Kent, Hinkly, do; 4, Huntress, Snowman, do; 
Silas Parker, Coffin, Nantucket; Emerald, Brett, Boston; 
Susan, Randall, Nantucket; Vesta, Fisk, Boston. 
Sailed—May 30, Steamer Angusta, Beals, Boston; 31, 
Harriet Ann, Beck, do; June 3, Brainard, Springer, do; 


‘Trenton, Brookins, Gardiner. 














Farmers, Attention. 


UNITED STATES HORSEPOWER & THRASH- 
ING MACHINE DEPOT. 

At the old stand in Winthrop Village, Kennebee Co., 
Me., (at the Whitman Shop, se called,) will be found the 
most extensive Establishment for the Manufacture of the 
above named Machines that is found in any part of the 
United States. 

The undersigned, having expended much time and money 
in travelling through nearly every Agricultural District in 
the Union, to ascertain the wants of the Farmer in the dif- 
ferent parts of the Country, is now prepared to answer all 
orders for any of the above named Machines from any part 
of the United States. 

We have now on hand about ten thousand dollars worth 
of these Machines, mostly calculated for the Southern Mar- 
ket, but we intend if possible to supply all orders, both 
North and West as well as South. As it would oceupy 
much space here to give a description of all the Machines 
made at this shop, we will merely state that our Railway 
Horsepowers are mae of any size desired, on our new an! 
improved plan, and WARRANTED. : 

‘e have Thrashers of various kinds with Cast and 
Wrough Iron Cylinders from 20 to 30 inches long,of a supe- 
rior quality: Also, Whitman’s new Separator, invented and 
patented by Luther Whitman and Ezra Whitman, Jr., March 
20th, A. D., 1844. This machine is acknowledged to be 
the greatest improvement ever offered to the Farmers in 
this country. The simplicity of these machines, and the 
rapid and perfect manner in which they operate, are what 
render them so much more valuable than any other ma- 
chine designed for the same purpose. They are so con- 
stracted that they will thrash and clean the grain at the 
same operation in as rapid a manner as any other machines 
that thrash only. 
to be appreciated. io 

The above machines will be for sale at the shop in Win- 
throp, also in the cities of wet ew York and Balti- 
more, at prices to correspond with the times. ' 

All nn concerning the above, addressed to Luther 
Whitman, Winthrop, Maine, or Ezra Whitman, Jr., city 
of Baltimore, Md., will receive prompt attention. 

EZRA WHITMAN, Jr., § Co. 

Winthrop, June 4, 1844. . n23 


Patent Flint Giass. 


HE subscribers would call the attention of those 
about using window glass, to samples of Der- 
eng’s Patent Flint Glass, just received from New 
York. This Glass is considered as good as the Ger- 
man, and costs much less. We shall soon be mo 
plied with a large assortment when we can supply 
those in want. In Store a full assortment of Ger- 
man, Waterford, Pine Grove, Redford, and Saran- 
ac Crown Glass, for sale as low as can be purchased 
on the river. L. P. MEAD & CO. 
Augusta, June, 1844, n23 








They need only to be seen in operation 








The Taxes of 1844 


N AUGUSTA, are this day committed to me for 
collection. By vote of the town 6 per cent. dis- 
count will be made on taxes paid within 30 days, viz: 
on or before Wednesday, the 3d of July next; and 4 
per cent. on taxes paid after that time, and onor before 
the 2d of August next,after which, no discount is al- 
lowed. J. J, EVELETH, Collector. 
Augusta, Monday, June 3, 1844. 8w23 


7 DOZ. Am. Butts, a full supply of “ Field’s”’ 
Hinges, Single and Double Plane Irons, 
and Augers. The subscribers are agents for the 
sale of the above Goods, and will supply dealers at 
Wholesale Prices. L. P. MEAD & CO. 
Augusta, June, 1844. n23 








T a Court of Probate, held at Augusta, on the 
first Monday of June A. D. 1844, within and 
for the County of Kennebec. 

A certain instrument purporting to be the last will 
and testament of Tuomas BrigHaM, late of Wayne, 
in Said County, deceased, having been presented for 
Probate: 

OrpeRED, That notice be given to all persons in- 
terested by causing a copy of this order to be pub- 
lished in the Muine Farmer, printed at Augusta, in 
said County, three weeks successively, that t ey may 
appear at a Probate Court to be held at.Augusta, in 
said County, on the last Monday of June, inst. at ten 
o’clock, in the forenoon, and shew cause, if any they 
have, why the said instrument should not be tm 
approved, and allowedseas the last will and testament 
of the said deceased. W. Emmons, Judge. 

Attest: F. Davis, Register. 

June 4, 1844. 


Kennebec and Boston Steam Navigation, 


Eee 1844, 


The new, elegant, and fast sailing 
Steamer 
PENOBSCOT, 
NATH’L KIMBALL, Master. 
ILL run as follows, until further notice: Leavin 
Steamboat Wharf, Hallowell, every Monpay cm 
Trorspay, at half past 2, Gardiner at 3, and Bath at 6 
o’clook P. M. 

Returning, will leave north side T wharf, Boston, for 
Bath, Gardiner and Hallowell, on TUESDAY and Fripay, 
at five o’clock P. M. 

FARE from Hallowell and Gardiner, $2,502 Meals 

“ * Bath, 2,00 Extra. 

Good carriages will be in readiness, on the arrival of the 
Boat to convey passengers to Augusta, Waterville, Nor- 
ridgewock, Vassalboro’, Winthrop, Readfield, Wilton, Far- 
mington, Wayne, E. and N. Livermore, Canton and Dix- 
field. 

Travellers wishing to visit Quebec, will find this a very 
pleasant and expeditious route, as a stage runs regularly 
twice a week between Augusta and Quebec. 

Caution. The public are cautioned against rye 
packages of money by persons in any way connected with 
this boat, as the proprietors will not be held responsible for 
avy such packages, . 

The Penobscot is a new boat, of about 500 tons burden 
was built expressly for a sea boat, (to run from Boston to 
Eastport and St. John, the most exposed route on our 
coast,) and is said to be the best boat ever built in New 
York for an ocean route. She has a full set of sails, fore 
and aft. HOWARD & PAGE, Agents. 

Hallowell, April 10, 1844. 19f. 
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Steam Freight Boat Notice, 


HE new Steam Schooner AU- 
eS = = GUSTA, Captain ANDREW 
2 P>.2 = BROWN, will leave Augusta on the 
1st—10th—20th—and 29th of each month—and Hallowell 
on the 2d—11th—21st—and 30th, for Boston, touching at 
Gardiner and Bath. 
Returning, will leave Boston on the 5th—15th—and 
25th of each month. 
{G> Freight taken at very low rates. 
HOWARD & PAGE, Agents, Hallowell. 
ANTHONY & COLBURN, Ag’ts, Augusta, 
STONE & NORTON, Agents, Gardiner. 
Hallowell, May Ist, 1S44. 19-1f 










Kennebec Express. 


HE business of the Kennebec Express, per Steamer 
PENOBSCOT, is conducted as formerly through 
the following Agents: all orders or packages left with 
either of then will receive prompt attention. 
I. R. HALL, No. 8, Court St., Boston. 
PETER KNIGHT, Bath. 
HENRY SMITH & CO., Gardiner. * 
GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH, Hallowell. 
EDWARD FENNO, Augusta. 
R. W. PRAY, Waterville. 
C. SAWTELLE, Norridgewock. 
SAMUEL CHANDLER, Winthrop. 
May 15, IS44. 20 


CIRCULAR SAWS. 

ELCH & GRIFFITH'S Circular Saws 22, 

32 and 36 inch; also, Rowland’s Mill Saws, 
warranted and for sale by 


Y LEWIS P. MEAD, & Co. 
Augusta, May, 1844. 19 





UST Received, a new supply of Buchans. Hun- 
garian Balsam of Life; Sands’ Sarsaparilla; 
Reed’s Pulmonary Balsam; Sears’ Syrup of Liver- 
wort; Comstock’s Vermfuge, &c. &c. Wines, Al- 
cohol and Liquors for Medicinal and Mechanical pur- 
poses, Also a prime assortment of W. I. GOODS 
AND GROCERIES; Powder; Glass; Nails; 
Sperm and Whale Oil, for sale at No. 3, Market 
Square, by DILLINGHAM & BICKNELL. 
April 29, 1844. | 18-1f 


FOX & FERRY"S 
Patent Scythe Snaths. 
HIE above improved article, which has received the 
entire approbation of farmers wherever it has been 
introduced, and which is believed to be superior to any ar- 
ticle of the kind now in use, may be had at wholesale at the 
lowest prices at the hard ware store of 
FAIRBANKS § EVELETH, 
in Augusta, and at retail at almost any store on the river. 
Farmers, before purchasing elsewhere, will find it for their 
advantage to examine this article. 


Augusta, May 22, IS4. 


c. B. MORTON, 
DEALER IN 
Boots, Shoes and Leather, 
WATER ST., AUGUSTA, 

H's just received, and offers for sale 

au extensive assortment of BOOTS 

AND SHOES of all descriptions; Also 

aad Cee great variety of Shoemaker’s TOOLS 

and FINDINGS, all which will be suld on 

as good terms as they can be bought in the state. ae 

18-t 


May 8, 1844. 
Removal, and New Goods. 
HEDGE & Co. have removed to the Store 
e opposite their oldstand, and have just received, 
and offer for sale,a large assortment of West India 
Goods, Groceries, and Provisions, on the most favor- 
able terms. Also, a good assortment of Domestic 
Dry Goods. 
Augusta May 9, 1844. 19 

















Dissolution of Copartnership. 

HE artnership heretofore existing under the 

firm of 4. B. LINCOLN § CO. is by mutu- 

al consent dissolved. A. B. Lincouwn isto receive 

all demands due said firm, and settle all demands 
against the same. A. B. LINCOLN, 

HIRAM 8. PENDLETON. 
Augusta, May 14, 1844. 20 


Ornamental Hair Work. 


GOOD assortment of Ornamental Hair Work 
constantly on hand or manufactured to order at 
the shortest notice. Orders from the Country prompt- 
ly attended to. Cash paid for Hair. 
W. H. CHAPMAN, State Street. 
Augusta, May 23, 1844. 3m 19. 


‘MANILLA CORDAGE. | 


| COILS Manilla Cordage, assorted sizes, from 
the best manufactory in the country, for sale 











low by FAIRBANKS & EVELETH. 
April 16. 16 
200 LBS. LEAD PIPE; 3000 feet Ger- 
maa Window Glass, Just received and for 
sale low, by LEWIS P. MEAD & CO. 
Jnne 24, 1944. 22 





UTTER SALT. Ground Rock Salt, a nice ar- 


ticle for butter, for sale b 
May 15. 7 HEDGE & CO. 








J. E. LADD, 


Druggist and Apothecary, 
Corner Water Street and Marked 8 re, Augusta, 
offers for sale on the most reasonable terms, a gen- 

‘ eral assortment of 

Medicines, Patent Medicines, Chemicals, Surgeons’ 
Instruments, Trusses, Dye Stuffs, Apothecaries’ 
Glass Ware, Fancy Goods, Best Family Gro- 
ceries, Best Lamp Oil, Camphene Oil 
and Lamps, the Best Old Wines and 
Spirits for medical purposes, Brush- 
es, Window Glass, Confectionary, 

; Perfumery, Paints, &c. &c. 

mong which may be found the followi ula 
medicines.—Wistar’s Balsam of Wild uae io. 
rian Balsam of Life, Low & Reed’s Vegetable Pul- 
monary Balsam, Sears’ Syrup of Liverwort, Browns’ 
Sarsarparilla and Tomato Bitters, Dandelion and To- 
mato Panacea, Sands’ Sarstrparilla, Comstock’s 
Medicines, Doct, Gordack’s Medicines, Brandreths’ 
Indian Purgative, Rush’s, Parr’s, Kingley,s, Dean’s, 
Lee’s, Tomato and Blood Root PILLS. 


January, 1, 1844. 6m1 


Prime New Goods and Prime 
Good News, 

it is said that SAMUEL CHANDLER sells goods 

this spring, very low for cash; such as most kinds 
of Groceries, Domestic Goods, lots of them for Gent’s 
summer wear, Sheeting, Ginghams, &e. &e. And 
we hear he has a fine assortment of Calicoes, also 
Cashmere, Mouslin and Crape De Lanes, Chusans, 
Lunettas, Alpeccas, Alapines, &e. &c. All of which 
he says he will sell very low. We advise you to call 
and see and just ask the prices, and if “*Oll Korrect,”’ 


just shell over the rino, we think it would take but 
little to buy ‘‘lots of um.’ 


Winthrop Village, May, 1844. 
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Stoves, Hollow Ware, Sc. ~ 


OR sale at No. 8 Arch Row, Augusta,—a large as- 
sortment of Stoves and other articles, viz:— 
Stewart’s Patent Summer and Winter Air Tight Cooking 
Stoves, Conant’s Laproved Rotary, de. Conant’s improved 
Farmer’s, do, Farmer’s & Mechanie’s, do. Spaulding’s 
Improved, do. Air Tight Stoves for Parlors, Box Stoves, 

and Cast [ron Parlor Stoves. 
HOLLOW WARE OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
Stove Pipe and Stove apparatus. A lirge assortment 
of Tin Ware made expressly for the retail trade. Sheet 
Lead and Sheet Zine, Zine Wash-Boards, Mexican Lead 
for polishing stoves, Cloth, Hair and Horse Brushes, &c., 
all of which will be sold at the lowest prices for cash. 
Gutters and Conductors made and put up at short notice. 
Pumps set to order, and all jobs in our fine of business 
promptly attended to. J. G. HOLCOMB & Co. 
Augusta, May 16, 1844. 


Hardware Notice. 
Sig subscribers havé purchased the stock of 
Hardware of A. B. Lincoln & Co., and will con- 
tinue the business at the Old Stand, where we shall 
keep a full assortment of Hardware, Cutlery, Iron 
§ Steel, Glass, Nails, Stoves, Fire Frames, Tin 
Ware, Sheet Lead and Lead Pipe, and every article 
usually kept in a Hardware and Stove Store. Those 
wishing to purchase goods in the above line are invit- 
ed to give us a call, at the 
Ist & 2d Doors North of the Pest Office, 
LEWIS P. MEAD & CO. 





























18-tf. 








N. B. For sale as above, Barnaby & Mooer’s 
Double Mould Board Sile Hill & Levi Land Ploughs, 
lin. All kinds of Tim and Sheet Iron Work done to 
order, j 

Lochs, Vobs & Latches. 
FOSS & BRACKETT, 
perior quality; also Granadillo Knobs, for all the 
variety of purposes. Saccarappa, Me. 
ow Agents for the sale of the above Locks and Latches, 
and will supply the Dealers on the same terms as if order- 

Augusta, May 30, 1844. 22 

7 BBLS. Baltimore and Genesee FLOUR, 
and 2700 bushels of Jersey and Mary- 
FE. HALLETTT, JR. 
22 ’ No. 1 Merchant’s Row, Augusta. 
FRESH lot of Genesee Flour, just received and 
for sale low, by J. HEDGE & Co. 
TAILORING 
AT THE SHOP OF ALL COLOURS, 
cheaper rate, than at any other shop on the 
Kennebec River. 
8 A. M. to 5 P. M., and warranted to fit, for a small- 
er sum than is charged by any other establishment in 
WM. H. CHISAM. 
Augusta, April 3, 1844. 15 
FT. German Glass, 2500 ft. Ameri- 
can Glass, from 6 by 8 to 18 by 22, 
just received and for sale by 
EAIRBANKS & EVELETH, 
April 16. 16 
HS. constantly on hand, at No. 3, MARKET 
SQuARE, 
White Lead; Linseed Oil; Spirits Turpentine; Japan, 
Coach and Copal Varnish; Chrome and Vent. Red; 
perial Green; Verdigris; Chrome and French Yellow; 
Oil Vitriol; Rosin; Whiting, and every article usual- 
Augusta, April 29, 1844. 
LEAD PIPE, &c. 
200 Zinc; 900 Ibs. Sheet Lead; 10 Cop- 
FAIRBANKS & EVELETH. 
April 16. 16 
ARDEN HOES, Rakes, Spades, Trowels, cast 
steel and Iron Shovels, ‘*Perkins’’ and other 
Bedcords, Fishing Lines, &c. &c. for sale by 
L. P. MEAD, & CO, 


for the Counties of Kennebec, Somerset and Frank- 
Augusta, April 5, 1844. 15 
ANUFACTURERS of Locks and Latches, of a su- 
Messrs. Lewis P. Mean & Co., Augusta, Me., are 
ed from us. FOSS & BRACKETT. 
Fiour and Corn. 
land CORN, just received and for sale by 
. FLOUR. 
Augusta, May 9, 1844. 19 
V ILL be executed in a better style, and at a 
GARMENTS CUT at any hour in the day, from 
town. Let those who doubt, call and see. 
WINDOW GLASS. 
300 
| WVo. 4, Phenix Building, Water St. 
DILLINGHAM & BICKNELL, 
Drugs, Medicines, Paints, Oils § Dye Stuffs 
Red Lead; Litharge; Chrome, Paris, French and lm- 
ly found in a Drug and Paint Store. 
LBS. Lead Pipe; 1100 Ibs. German 
per and lron Pumps, just received and for sale by 
Garden Toots &c. 
Hoes, Manure Forks, Hoe Handles, Garden Lines, 
Ist § 24 doors North of the Post Office. 
18 


Olid Umbrella Frames. 


bye paid for Old Umbrella Frames, by 
C. M. GILBRETH, Water St., Au- 
gusta, Sign of the Umbrella. 
Feb. 28. 








Butter, Butter. 

& CHANDLER wishes to purchase, as soon as 

e he can obtain it, or by the 20th of next month, 
3000 Ibs. of Butter suitable for the Boston Market, 
and will give a very liberal price in goods at a low 
rate, or will pry Cash (but less) if preferred. He has 
for sale an extensive variety of goods, all of which he 
offers at very low prices. To Wool Giowers he would 
say that he has wool twine. 


inthrop Village, May, 1844, 22 


Hard Ware & Saddlery. 


FAIRBANKS & EVELETH, 


A" No. 4, Phenix Building, Water Street, 4u- 

mm custa, are now receiving their Spring supply of 
HARD WARE AND SADDLERY GOODS 
which they offer for sale at the lowest prices for cash 
or good credit, at wholesale and retail. Persons pur- 
chasing goods to sell again are respectfully solicited 
to give us a call, as we sell aslow as can be purchas- 
ed in Boston. 








April 16, 1844, 16 





1844, Improved Eagle Ploughs, 1844, 





MANUFACTURED BY 
Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, 


And for sale at the Manufactory in Worces- 
ter, and at their 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 

UGGLES, NOURSE & MASON, have added 

to their extensive assortment of plough pat- 
terns, several sizes with new and important improve- 
ments, and have by means of machinery, introduced 
such uniformity inthe structure of their ploughs, 
that all those of the same form and dimensions, atl 
parts of the wood as well as iron, may be replaced 
with a facility that could not otherwise be attained. 
In 1843 the Trustees of the Essex County Agricul- 
tural Society, considering the plough the most nnpor- 
tant implement in agriculture, oflered premiume for 
the dest plough, under the direction of a most able 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Newell, I. WW’. 
Proctor, Wm. Sutton, Asa F. Newhall,and Andrew 
Dodge, Esqrs., a most thorough and persevering trial 
was had at Salem in October last, occupying two 
days. The committee in their report say:—** In test- 
ing the quality of a plough, the power by which it is 
moved, the ease with which it is handled, and the 
manner in which it completes the work, are promi- 
nent points for consideration.”” And after giving a 
statement of the first day’s trial, at which there were 
17 ploughs presented for trial, giving the names of 
those who held the ploughs, they say:—*‘As so much 
depends on the skill of the person holding the plough, 
the committee were at a loss to know what propor- 
tion of the merits of the work was to be attributed 
to the plough and what to the ploughman; and as 
there appeared in some instances an effort to enlarge 
the work beyond the natural powers of the plough, 
the committee requested the competitors each of 
them to produce two ploughs, one of large and one 
of medium size, to be tried on a subsequent day; the 
smaller size to turn a furrow 12 inches wide and 7 in- 
ches ccep; the larger size to turn a furrow 14 inches 
wide and 7 inches deep. The examination of these 
ploughs took place on the 24th of October. The 
ploughs were held by members of the committee.’’ 
The following is a copy of their table, showing the 
comparative amount of power in pounds required to 
operate the different ploughs: 

MEDIUM SIZE PLOUGHS. 


Winslow of Danvers, 462 Ibs. 
Prouty & Co., Boston, 425 |bs, 
Ruggles & Co., Worcester, 412 Ibs, 
Howard, Hingham, 412 Ibs. 
LARGE S81ZE PLOUGHS. 
Winslow, 512 Ibs. 
Prouty & Co., Sod A. 487 Ibs. 
Ruggles & Co., Eagle No. 3, 426 Ibs. 
Howard, 450 Ibs. 


In speaking of the Improved Eagle Plough, to 
which they unanimously awarded the highest premi- 
um, they say:—*‘As near as we can ascertain, this 
plough combines all the good qualities manifested in 
either of the others, with some peculiur to itself;’’ 
and ** further, our attention was particularly called 
to the quality of the castings on the beams of Rug- 
gles & Co., their finish and durabilily.”” * Their 
appearance certainly is more perfect than we have 
elsewhere seen.’’ ‘*The process of chilling the 
potats, the entire edge of the share, and flange or 
base of the land side, gives a permanence and dura- 
bility to the work that renders it of a decidedly su- 
perior character.”’ ‘* And we think there is no haz- 
ard in saying the value of the parts thus made, is 
more than doubled by the process.”’ 

At the same Society’s Ploughing Match, held at 
Andover Oct. 3, 1543, where there were forty-four 
competitors, nine of the ten premiums were awarded 
fo ploughmen using ploughs made by Ruggles, 
Nourse & Mason. 

At the Ploughing Matches held in Massachusetts 
the same year, forty-three premiums were awarded 
to ploughmen using ploughs made by R. N. & M., 
twelve of which were the highest premiums awarded 
in the couuties of Essex, Middlesex, Worcester, 
Plymouth, and Bristol, 

At our Warehouse may be found the most extensive 
and complete assortment of 4GRICULTURAL 
and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS to 
be found in the United States, embracing every tool 
used in the cultivation of the farm and garden, Also 
a large and well selected assortment of Field, Grass, 
Garden and FLOWER SEEDS, all of which are of- 
fered at wholesale or retail, at prices which cannot 
fail to suit the purchaser. 

Also, PLOUGH CASTINGS, for repairing most 
kinds of ploughs in use. 

Dealers supplied on the most liberal terms, 

The above PLOUGHS and CASTINGS are 
for sale at the factory prices, b 

JOHN MEANS & SON, Augusta. 

April 16, 1844, 16 


On the Hill! On the Hill! 
HORSE-SHOEING AND FARRIERING. 


HE Subseriber, very grateful for past favors, 
would beg leave to inform his friends and the 
public generally, that he still continues to carry on 
the shop formerly occupied by WYMAN & THOMS, 
where he holds himealf in readiness to do all work 
entrusted to his care with neatness and despatch. 
He has in his employ a man who is therapies’ ac- 
quainted with horse-shoeing, and a Farrier who has 
had fifteen years experience at the business, and is 
acquainted with all the diseases of the horse, and 
will also eflectually eure horses of over-reaching, in- 
lerfering, false quarters &c. He also has the best 
workmen in Carriage Work in all its various branch- 
es. Elliptic Springs and Iron Axles made to order, 
and warranted. Axes, and all kinds of Edge Tools 
made and repaired, &c. 
jt? All work done as cheop as the cheapest, and 
warranted to give saiisfaction, or no pay. 
B. N. THOMS. 

An. FOR SALE. An elegant new BRICK 

**a00 HOUSE, which will be sold for two thirds its 
cost. Inquire asabove, ’ 
Augusta, Nov. 13, 1843, 1. 


SHIVGLE MACHINES. 


HE> subscriber is now making Shingle Machines 

at the MACHINE SHOP in this place, and 

he would request those wanting a good Shingle Ma- 

chine to call on him and examine the improvement he 

has made inthe Machine for sawing shingles. By 

his improvement one eighth more shingles can be 

manulactured in the same given time than by any 

other machine now in use on the old plan. The a- 

bove machines are warranted to give perfect satislac- 
tion or no sale. 

Having put in ee forty of these machines 
the past year, the fact of their having given satisfac- 
tion is the surest guaranty of a good machine. The 
machines will be delivered and put in operation in 
any part of the state if required. Persons wishing to 
purchase will do well by calling on or writing to the 
subscriber before purchasing elsewhere. Also the 

SIDE CLAPBOARD MACHINE 
made to order. These machines are now taking the 
place of all kinds now in use. 

All kinds of JOB WORK done at short notice. 

CASTINGS of every description furnished of as 
good quality as can be found in the state. 

I. G. rgee * 
15-t 





Augusta, April 1, 1844. 
Vails, Lead Pipe, Glass, &c. 


HE subscribers have this day received one Ton 
Lead Pipe, one half Ton Sheet Lead, one hun- 
dred Casks “ Boston Iron Co’s’’ Cut Nails, a full as- 
sortment of German Window Glass from 7 by 9 to 
11 by 16—Also an assortment of Saranac an Red- 
ford Crown Glass from 6 and 8 by 12 by 22—Cord- 
age, Hollow Ware, Pumps, Wrought Nails, Horse 
Nails, Borax, Trace Chains; also a complete assort- 
ment of English and American Shelf Goods. All of 
which will be sold at the lowest market prices. Those 
in want of Hardware Goods are invited to eall at 

the first and second doors north of the Post Office. 

LEWIS P. MEAD, & Co. 

Angusta, April 30, 1844. 18 


GRASS SEED. 
LOVER, Herds Grass and Red —- for sale 
Cc by R 








J. B. FILLEBROWN. 








4 
Readfield, April 19, 1844, 17-6 
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Poetry. 


Poor Man’s Evening Hymn. 


God of the poor man! hear us, 
Thou giver of all good! 

At this our meal be near us— 
Bless, bless our humble food! 

We have heen toiling through the day, 
Sleep hangs upon each brow! 

But through the dim night hear us pray, 
Look down and bless us now! 

God of the poor man! heed us, 
As thus on bended knee, 

For all thou bast decreed us, 
We praise and glory Thee! 

Thy hands that made the wealthy, 
Unmake them at thy will; 

They made us strong and healthy, 


May we remain so still! 








God of the poor man! listen 
To those whose all is gone, 

To those whose eyelids glisten 
With sorrow deep and lone! 

Oh! answer we beseech Thee, 
Their broken, anguish’d pray'r; 
Let their dark woes first reach Thee, 

Then beam on us now here! 


God of the poor man! lowly 
His heart with love doth beat; 

He hath no gift more holy 
To deck thy mercy seat! 

Take it, our Father! though it be 
Shaded with earthly sin; 

Nought else hath he to offer Thee, — 
Oh! make it right within! 


God of the poor man! shining ° 
Amidst his little cot, 
Though fortune be declining, 
With Thee how bright his lot! 
Guard now the night before us,— 
Let quiet slumber come ; 
Spread, spread thy mantle o’er us, 
And bless the poor man’s home! 





Satarday Night. 
The blubbering boy's appeal to his merciless mamma. 


Oh! why must my face be wash’d so clean, 
And scrubb’d and drench’d for Sunday, 

When you know very well (as you've always seen,) 
’T will be dirty again on Monday? 





My hair is stiff with the lathery soap 
That behind my ears is dripping; 

My smarting eyes I'm afraid tc ope, 
And my lips the suds are sipping. 


They’re down my throat, and up my nose, 
And to choke me you seem to be trying; 

That I'll shut my mouth you need not suppose, 
For how can I keep from erying? 


You rub as bard as ever you can, 
And your hands are hard—(to my sorrow;) 
No woman shall wash me when I am a man, 
And I wish I were one to-morrow. 








Miscellaneous. 
Old Fudge of an Unele, 


A Domestic Story. 








BY JOHN SMITH. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ But there is certainly some mistake. Your 
master did not intend to send a message of this 
purport to me,” said Mrs. Burchstead, to an 
errand boy at the door. 

“He told me to go to Mrs. Burchstead’s, 
marm.” 

“ What were you to say ?” 

“* Leave the shoes with her,’ he said, ‘ and 
tell her to bind them as soon as she can, for I 
want them; tell her when she cross-backs to 
be careful of her stich for the morocco is ten- 
der.’ ” 

“It is a mistake! Run home and tell Mr. 
Goodrich I will call and see what he means!” 
and mortified and angry, she rudely closed the 
door. 

“ Well, it is always so! must I live on to 
be insulted daily? will people never learn 
what belongs to common politeness?” said 


\her face in her handkerchief. 


“Good morning, Uncle Goodrich,” in a 
kind voice, and with cheerful looks, said Mrs. 
Burchstead, as, in a short time afterwards, she 
entered the building T dwelling place ag 
room, manufactory and dwellin e for i 
ews oo i <4 The atcua of her 
kind uncle was pape eipns and had convert- 

the genteel fright into a pretty woman. 
ec Good nersing. Mrs. ertinteod— lease 
to walk through into the house, my wife will 
be glad to see you; and so am I—looking so 
wd too—I am pleased to think you called, for 
I want to talk with you, if you can walt a few 
minutes till I finish off this boot.” . 

Her kind reception imparted a pang, for she 
felt she had, in her prosperity, slighted those 
to whom she could not express too much grat- 
itude. But the demon whose vulgar name 1s 
gentility, whispered “you could not be expect- 
ed to visit here.” Her grandfather's portrait 
hung over the mantlepiece, where, when a 


would speak, as it then seemed to smile appro- 
val on her infant gambols. The tear trembled 
on her eye-lid, but the first of many to. flow 
from a mingled feeling of joy and contrition ; 
nor could the good old dame restrain her tears 


either. 
“T believe women can cry when they see 


fit,” said Mr. Goodrich, who had entered 
unnoticed, and witnessed the meeting; and 
he averted his face and hurriedly betrayed 
the fact that men too are weak at times. 

“ Now, Mary—for you look so much just 
like the same Mary that has made both your 
aunt and myself happy many is the time, that 
I must call you Mary. I want to talk to you. 
You don’t know how much confidence the 
way you met us this morning has imparted to 
me. I will not upbraid you for forgetting your 
old uncle and aunt, for I know I have ofiend- 
ed you deeply already this morning.” 

“ Indeed, uncle, don’t think of it. Aunt has 
forgiven me, and I am sure you will.” Oh! 
how fortunately she was unobserved. She 


child, she had gazed upon it, wishing that it| po 





had forgotten herself and her station in socie- 
ty, and—very indiscreetly, I must say—kissed | 
the good old shoemaker. | 

“There, there, Mary, I never will think | 
again what I had been Ied to believe—that you 
were becoming heartless. I only wish I knew 
how to say what I ought to.” 

“Certainly, nothing has happened to my 
husband ?” 

«“ No—no, it is not that.” 

«“T know, then,” she said, dismissing her 
anxious look; ‘“tyou want to read me a good 
lecture. Well, do—for I deserve it, and after 
it’s once over! shall not be afraid to drop in 
and see my aunt at any tine.” 

“ Oh, Mary, I wish this gentility was never 
heard of! it is a sad stumbling block now-a- 
days.” 

« But, uncle, there is no earthly reason now 
why I should bind shoes.” 

« More, Mary, a great deal more than when 
you were under this roof.” 

“T can’t see it; then I was dependent on 
your bounty for all that I enjoyed. Now, the 
house I live in, everything around me is mine, 
inasmuch as a wife may claim her husband’s 
property. Is it not ?” 

“ Your husband, Mary, is a good man, but 
has been imprudent. For instance, there was 
the old house, it was good enough—it must be 
modernized. Now, between Gothic windows 
and Doric columns, porticoes and _ piazzas, J 
don’t know what to compare it to. Next thing, 
there was the old furniture, it stood to reason 
it would not answer in the new house ; tables, 
pier glasses, sofas and ottomans. Well, all 
this must be paid for, and to enable him to do 
it, he has mortgaged the estate. Your hus- 
band has sailed on a long voyage ; the univer- 
sal depression of trade must affect his inter- 
ests, and I fear he will not be able to meet his 
demands, and must become a bankrupt.” 

This was news. Mrs. Burchstead buried 


“ Mary, don’t grieve so,” said her aunt, 
“why, bless you, my child, you nor yours shall 
never know want while we have a cent. We 
talked the matter over before sending the shoes 
to you, and that was only done to make you 
call and remonstrate, so that we could break 








Mrs. Burchstead to herself, as she sank ona 
sofa, and cried like a child. “ Of what use,”| 
she continued, “ is the possession of the hand- | 
somest house in town, of the most elegant fur- 
niture, and of my expensive parties, if I am 
eternally to have shoe binding flung in my 
teeth! I wish I had been deserted in infancy, 
wrapped in flannels, and laid in a basket at| 
some rich man’s door. Then I should have 
no contemptible uncle venturing upon his rela- 
tionship to insult me!” 

Conscience, in a still, small voice, asked her | 
where, but for this contemptible uncle, the 
would now have been? ‘Too old certainly for 
romantic adventures in a basket—but not too | 
old for a tenant of the poor house. 

Pride had benumbed, not destroyed, her good 
feelings, and as her thoughts reverted to the 
hour, when an impoverished orphan she was 
left to the charities of a cold world, the vision 
of a kind uncle rose in her mind; this kind 
uncle took her by the hand, wept with her and 
for her—led her to his own fire-side, kindly 
watched over her and provided for her; and 
taught her how to know what was once her 
happiest feeling, by learning her how to main- 
tain herself. 

Could the remembrance of that redeeming | 
friend ever be lost? Were he and his ogre, | 
that now embittered her happiness, one and | 
the same? She asked herself why this alter-| 
ation, and by what brought about? This| 
mental appeal made her feel ashamed in spite 
of herself. 

“ But,” she argued, “if a captain's wife 
bound shoes, what would people think! How 
would they express their sentiments, and what 
would be her feelings when the emissaries of 
the false court, established by Mrs. Grundy, 
reported the result of these observations ?” ~ 

ith all her false reasoning, there was one 
thing she had to admit—one truth she felt. 
The girl that in former days sat in a plain fur-| 
nished room with her work baskets before her, 
binding shoes, wore a smile on her face, had a 
song on her lips, and it mattered not how 
much she was hurried, had time to be happy. 
and was seldom otherwise. How was it now? 
That answering sigh was no indicator of hap- 
piness. Her eye strayed round the room. Ele- 
gance met the glan.:e every where save in the 
massive glass—-there the reflected face said that 
discontent had marred beauty. f 

“ Mercy,” cried Mrs. Burchstead, “I look 
like a fright! I shall be nervous all day after 
this; but I must dress and call on Uncle Good- | 
- and or fg _ a bundle 

of cowhide brogans next. o wish the old 
gentleman could know a little gentility, or, 
what belongs to it.” 




















| work, too, to show him he has not spoiled his 


, again,” laughingly rejoined Mrs. Burchstead. 


the news to you.” 

“| don’t care for myself, but to think of my 
husband as a beggar, to feel that I made him 
such. I persuaded him to alter the house, it 
was to please me he extravagantly furnished 
it. But thank heaven, I can work, and will 


wife, though he has let her ruin him. Now, 
uncle, give me the shoes, I will take them 
home and begin at once.” 

“ There, Mary, set your heart at rest—if 
your husband cannot command the means to 
save his property, | know who will lend him 
money for his wife's sake. I gave him ont the 
shoes 1 had this morning, but if you don’t 
alter your mind, you shall have plenty of 
work.” 

Taking an affectionate leave of her kind rel- 
atives, she hurried home, an altered and a bet- 
ter woman. 


CHAPTER II 


The afternoon of the same day that Mrs. 
Burchstead called upon her uncle, she was hon- 
ored by a visit from the Misses Murray. They, 
in their own estimation, were ladies—not of a 
mush-room growth, but born so—or, as they ex- 
pressed it, they came of a very old family.— 
Now, only yesterday, the honor of a visit from 
them would have delighted the captain’s wife 
—they were so genteel—so very select in their 
choice of society. But with Mrs. Burchstead 
of to-day their call was of no moment, and 
though aig Riayat it was without any 
ceremony. ey were interrupted by another 
caller. 

“Mrs. Burehstead, I thonght I would just 
run in,” exclaimed Mrs. Morton, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word—* but la! I did not dream you 
had company!” This was a whapper ! 

“T am happy to see you—Mrs. Morton—the 
Misses Murray. Won't you take off your hat 
and spend the afternoon ?” 


“ Oh, I could not stop for the world! I wan- 
ted to ask you if you could show me how to 
‘fix’ this shoe I am binding. Mr. Goodrich is 
so particular, and I have heard you were a 
capital hand at it.” 

“ Let me have it, if you please. I think I 
— you how; I used to know, certain- 

y: 

“ Was you brought up to bind shoes ?” asked 

Mrs. Morton. 


“ Yes, I am going to take up my old trade 


“ So take care how you do your work or I shall 
supplant you.” 

“ Well, there now—our girl said there was 
a boy brought some here this morning, but I 
did not believe it,” 







Murray ; “we must go.” 

Mrs. urchstead did not urge , 
neither did she feel hurt deed neglecting to 
ask her to return their call. . 

Mrs. Morton resided next door to Mrs. 
Burchstead. She was of a prying, ine 
ble nature, and delighted in making people Un- 
happy. She had heard what h ; 
tween Mrs. Burchstead and the boy in the 
morning, and resolved at the time to ask for 
the shoes herself, and use them as a means of 
annoyance to her neighbor. Always upon the 
alert she saw the Misses Murray enter the 
house, and she considered it as a favorable 
moment for her persecution. 

Failing in her perpen she returned home, 
as much vexed hersclf as she had hoped to vex 
her neighbor. “ z ‘4 m 
Mrs. Burchstead remained firm to her pur- 
se. Her expenses were reduced every way 
possible, and the shoemaker’s boy called daily. 
She was seated one afternoon by the open 
window with the blind closed plying her nee- 
dle, when she noticed the stopping of a vehi- 
cle containing a gentleman and lady. They 
had been struck by the appearance of the 
cottage and had stopped to have a better view. 

At this juncture Mrs. Morton found it neces- 
sary for her to run out and prop a drooping 
flower that stood in front of her dwelling, and 
she proceeded to perform her task. She suc- 
ceeded in her ruse, for the next moment found 
her gossiping with the travellers as a slight pa- 
ling only separated her plant from the street. 
From speaking of the cottage, she alluded to 
the proprietors; and concluded by saying that 
she had not the least doubt but that “the lady 
who occupied it, would be glad to let it.” 

Now she thought no such thing—and regard- 
ed the romancing she was guilty of as nothing, 
if she could only teaze her neighbor. Mrs. 
Burchstead who had heard the conversation 
proceeded to her door; quietly nodded to Mrs. 
Morton, and politely asked the strangers to 
alight and look at the interior, as they appeared 
to fancy the external appearance of the dwell- 
ing. 

‘The proposal was embraced with pleasure. 
Mrs. Morton was so delighted, as she now 
would have an opportunity, as she said, to “see 
everything” by following the strangers over the 
house. She was disappointed, however, for 
Mrs. Burchstead, upon receiving her guests, 
before Mrs. Morton could run in, slipped the 
bolt; and led the way to the upper part of the 
house. 

The lady admired everything, it was all in 
such good taste, and the gentleman coincided 
in opinion, while, in the mean time, Mrs. Mor- 
ton, to use her own phraseology, was as mad 
asa hornet. Mrs. Burchstead was given to 
understand that they were a newly married 
couple, that they admired the house, and would 


be glad to hire it, and still more gratified if 


they could purchase the furniture and take im- 
mediate possession. To this proposition the 
proprietor asked a few days consideration—and 
the gentleman leaving his address and refer- 
ences the couple took their leave. 

Uncle and neice held a consultation which 
made the uncle prouder than ever of his neice. 
He became her agent, sold the furniture for a 
fair price, and let the house for a good rent; 
while Mrs. Burchstead removed to his dwelling. 
Her face was again wreathed with smiles, and 
her merrf carol as formerly, gladdened the 
hearts of those about her. 

* * * _ * * * 

Captain Burchstead returned from sea, and 
upon meeting his owners, was assured of the 
welfare of his wife, as the “ Co.” and younger 
member of the firm resided in the same vill- 
age, and saw her daily. He heard the dis- 
comfiting intelligence of the general distress 
in the business community, saw himself beg- 
gared in the perspective, and actually dreaded 
meeting a wife whom he loved. However, he 
proceeded to complete his business, that he 
might hurry home, while he had a home. As 
he entered the counting-room to report prog- 
ress before going out of town, he met the ju- 
nior partner. 

“ Come, Burchstead,” he exclaimed, “I have 
been waiting for you to ride out home with me.’ 

While Captain Buchstead did not yet know 
the state of affairs, the gig drew up before the 
cottage and the captain met his wife there, for 
she had been invited to spend the day at her 
former residence. Captain Burchstead, suppos- 
ing himself at home, made himself so, and 
played the host admirably, much to the dis- 
comfiture of his wife, who, presuming that he 
knew all, began to think he was partially de- 
ranged. 

“Why,” she at last exclaimed, “any one 
would think you were at home.” 

« At home—well, am I not?” 

His wife then whispered to him “ that they 
were only visitors, and that she had been ask- 
ed there to spend the afternoon, little expect- 
ing the pleasure of meeting him.” 

“ Come, Burchstead, don’t look so blank, 
man,” said his employer. “I hired the house 
and bought the furniture of your wife, without 
knowing her; had an object in view which she 
has accomplished, my dear fellow—cleaning 
you out of debt; and now, though I am tenant 
here, the house is still your own. I sent tomy 
wife notifying her of your arrival early in the 
day, so we coaxed your wife here without let- 
ting her know whom she was to meet. I 
thought I would amuse myself by punishing 
you a little. Now, you may congratulate 
yourself, net only for Cataie in good circum- 
stances, but for having a wife who has dared 
to sacrifice herself, as I may say—for she de- 
fied gentility by binding shoes! The decided 
stand she took has turned the tables, and my 
wife in love with her example, is about to 
learn the trade, commencing with a pair of 
slippers for her husband.” 


The Girl With the Tin Pail. 


Some seventeen years ago, I was ‘a 'prentice 
boy’ in the then ‘City of mud,’ now the good- 
ly city of Rochester. The business of which 
I was obtaining a knowledge, was conducted 
upon Exchange street, though I boarded in one 
of the streets in the Western part of the city. 

In going to my tea, I was in the habit of 
meeting, almost every evening, for many weeks 
im succession, a small, young, well dressed 
and good looking girl, with a litle tin pail in 
her hand. At length my curiosity became ex- 
cited, and I resolved to ascertain, if possible, 
the daily errand of the girl: Having met 
her the following evening I accordingly turn- 
ed upon my heel, and followed her at a dis- 
tance that would not excite suspicion in any 
one. I at length saw her enter a small shoe- 
maker’s shop on South St. Paul street.—I sub- 








sequently learned that the shop was owned by 
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ved to economize in the article of rent 
hiring a house in the suburbs of the city. His 
breakfast was always ready for him by day 


be-|break, and taking his dinner with him, he 


saved the hour each day which most persons 
spend in going to and returning from that 
meal. Many economists would have been sat- 
isfied with the saving pf as much time as this 
between the rising and going down of the sun ; 
but not so with the young shoemaker. He 
also wished to save the hour usually devoted 
to tea, and therefore had that meal daily taken 
to him by his pretty little wife. This arrange- 
ment enabled him to spend the whole day, and 
so much of the evening as he chose, in the 
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shop. : sides, and the excellent quality and finish of the wood-work, 


The industrious habits of the shoemaker 
were soon discovered, and met with their due 
reward. Customers flocked in upon him, and 
he was obliged not only to rent a larger shop, 
but to employ an additional number of work- 
men. But the increase of business did not 
wean him from the plan he had early adopted 
for the saving of time—his third meal still 
having been taken to him by his wife in the 
little tin pail. 

About this time I left the city, and did not 
return for some twelve years. I had not, how- 
ever forgotten the shoemaker, having from my 
first knowledge of him, discovered the germ 
of success in his manner of life. I visited the 
spot where his old shop had stood, but it had 
given place to a new brick block. In vain I 
looked about for a sign—it was no where to 
be seen. I wasat length informed by a friend, 
that about two years previously he had remov- 
ed to Ohio. ; 

“Do you know any thing of his circum- 
stances ?” I inquired. 

“Ido. In the first place he took to Ohio 
about five thousand dollars in cash, from three 
thousand of which, invested in real estate, near 
Cincinnati, he has already realized twice that 
amount. The other two thousand he put into 
a pork establishment, and that sum has yield 
ed him a large profit. But even had he not 
resorted to speculation,” added my friend, “ he 
could not but have succeeded in life, so thor- 
ough were his business habits, and especially 
as those habits were seconded by such an in- 
dustrious little wife.” 

I have recently returned from a visit to Ohio, 
and have again seen the shoemaker and his 
wife. He is but now in the prime of life, and 
possesses an ample fortune and an unsullied 
reputation for probity. Never having had any 
personal acquaintance with him, I inquired 
him out, and introduced myself to him as a 
Rochesteronian. This was late in the after- 
noon and I very cheerfully accepted an invita- 
tion to take tea with him. Improving a mo- 
ment of silence at the table I remarked, 

“T fear Mr. H. you are not so great an 
economist of time as you used to be some years 
ago.” 

“ Why not 2?” he inquired. 

“ When I first became acquainted with Mrs. 
H. you could afford no time to go home to tea, 
and she used to carry it to you. 

“In a little pail,” said she bursting into a 
laugh. 

“ Exactly.” 

“Indeed, Mr. W., have you known us so 
long ?” 

I then made myself known as the former 
apprentice of Mr. R. and was immediately re- 
cognized by Mrs. H. as one of her earliest 
street acquaintances in Rochester. 

“ But that pail—what do you think has be- 
come of that ?” 

“ That, I supposed, was long since number- 
ed among the things that were,” I answered. 

“ By no means,’ said he with a smile, at the 
same time tipping a wink to his wife. 

She arose from the table and left the room, 
and soon returned with the identical pail as 
they both assured me. I need hardly say, that 


it bore palpable evidences of the ravages of 


time. 

“ But what is your object, Mr. H., in pres- 
erving that pail ?” 

“Its associations. We look upon it as one 
of the earliest instruments which contributed 
to our success in life, and as such we shall ev- 
er cherish it.” 

I soon afterwards took my leave of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. and their interesting and happy fam- 
ily: and nota day since then has my mind 
been without its remembrance of Tue Girt 
AND HER TIN Pam. [Rochester Democrat. 





The Showman’s Trick. 

It is diverting in the extreme to observe the 
pompous grandiloquence in the advertisements 
of the amusement-furnishing public, about 
Christmas and New Year. Sublimity glares 
from the theatrical hand-bill, and the menage- 
rie afiche. Curiosities, then, have a “ most 
magnanimous value.” I remember, not long 
ago, that I desired a lovely lady, a French 
countess, to accompany me to a Zoological In- 
stitute, to behold an American Eagle. 1 was 
pleased at the expressed wish which led me to 
make the invitation, and proud of the pros- 
pect of showing a living emblem of our coun- 
try’s insignia to one who felt an interest in the 
subject. The bills of the Institute set forth, 
that “the Grand Columbia’s Eagle was the 
monarch of its tribe, measuring an unprece- 
dented length from the tip of one wing to the 
other, in full plumage and. vigor.” The coun- 
tess had never seen but one eagle, in the Jar- 
din des Plantes at Paris, and that was a small 
one, and ungrown; so that her anticipations 
of novelty were as great as mine. We went, 
and with interesting expectancy, asked the 
president of the institute, who was engaged in 
the noble pursuit of feeding a sick baboon with 
little ships of cold pork, to discover to us “ Co- 
lumbia’s eagle.” He marshalled us to the 
other end of the institute, past the cages of li- 


ons, bears, libbards, and other animals—-among 


which was a singular guadruped, with six legs 
—to the cage of aneagle. “There,” he ex- 
claimed, with professional monotony, “ there és 
the poet bird of our country, that was caught 
in the West, and has been thought to have 
killed many animals in his life-time. Look at 
him clus. He'll bear inspection. Jist obsarve 
the keen irish of his eye.” 

An involuntary and hearty laugh from us 
both, followed the sight, and the announce- 
ment. {t was a dismal looking bird, about the 
size of a goodly owl, with a crest-fallen aspect, 
the feathers of the tail dwindled to a few rag- 
ged quills; and the shivering fowl, standing 


on one leg, looked with a vacant, spectral e 


at his visitors. 


Nothing could be so perfec 
burlesque, and we enjoyed it we A and long. 
ills again. 


renders their ploughs, in every respect, the very article 
which the wants of the farmer demand. 

The higher character of the Centre Dranght Plough, 
abundantly sustained by a continued and extended patron- 
age, is in perfect aceordance with the decision of an able 
and impartial committee of the Massachusetts Agricultur- 
al Society, in awarding to the inventors the sum of $100, 
the highest premium ever given in this country for doing 
the bese work with the least draught, in a trial open to the 
whole Union, running its natural course, inclining to keep 
its true position without any effort of the ploughman, and 
turning a furrow one fuot wide and six inches deep, with a 
draught of only 294 pounds, in compact and well swarded 
land, being much the easiest in draught of any plough of 
which we have any report. 

Besides the great State premium of Massachusetts, the 
Centre Draught has taken the high premiums innew York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland. Last fall, at four 
trials, where the Plough was the particular object for ex- 
periment, it took the highest premiums in four differeat 
States. At the County Ploughi Matches, their perform- 
ance was the admiration of our best farmers, can tole 
ums too numerous to mention were awarded for the excel- 
lent work done by them; but the trial in Northampton, last 
fall, is worthy of a notice, where ‘in accordance with a 
regulation of the Society, adopted to prevent favoritism, 
or any appearance of it, in the adjudging of premiums, the 
Committee were not present during the ploughing, and 
consequently could not know at the time of deciding by 
whom any one of the land was ploughed.”” There were 
at this trial 17 Worcester ploughs, and only 5 of Pronuty 
& Mears, and yettoALL THESE FIVE, PREMIUMS 
WERE UNANIMOUSLY AWARDED, and those of 
the highest class, though only eight w®re offered. 

While the Centre Draught Plough is taking the highest 
prizes and gaining more and more in favor with farmers, 
disappointed competitors are boasting “ loud and long”’ of 
small premiums awarded for the skill of ploughmen and 
their well trained teams, or won by extraordinary exertions, 
on fields where there was no competition; and they have 
raised the frequent ery of “Centre Draught Humbug,” by 
which it is evident that the busy bum of public opinion, 
expressing the real merits of these ploughs, is by a kind of 
mysterius Centre Draught, continually buzzing in their ears, 
with a consciousness of its truth. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS have also been made in 
regard to the trials in Essex County, by publishing state- 
ments and tables manufactured for the purpose, giving to 
their ploughs an advantage which the Report of the Com- 
mittee did not exhibit, and which called forth from them 
the following severe rebuke :—‘*We hope they will have 
the fairness to take all the facts into view, and not a gar- 
bled selection, as has sometimes been done, and thereby 
entirely misrepresenting the impressions intended to be 
made by the Committee.” 

The Centre Draught Plough still stands unrivaleld, bid- 
ding defiance to all competitors, and so it will, as we have 
at our command the best practice, science, skill and inge- 
nuity, necessary to effect any improvement of which it is 
susceptible, and we give constant attention to the subject. 

Constantly on hand, Shares, Landsides, and Mould- 
boards of most Ploughs in use, and farming Implements of 
all kinds. 

Also Grass, Field, Garden, and Flower Seeds. Dealers 
and others supplied on favorable terms. 


FARMER’S WAREHOUSE 
19 & 20 Norta Market & 20 CLINTON Sts. Boston 
April 29, 1844. 18tf 














Great English Remedy 
OR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, AND CON- 


SUMPTION ! The time has come when Consump- 
tion may be classed with the curable diseases. ‘The most 
fearful malady of our climate has been conquered! The 
most fatal of all diseases has yielded at last to the skill of 
man. 

BUCHANS HUNGARIAN BALSAM OF LIFE 
will speedily and certainly cure Consumption, even in its 
most hopeless forms, and in all ordinary diseases of the 
Chest and Lungs, it is the most perfect and admirable reme- 
dy known to the civilized world. 

The Hungarian Balsam was first discovered by Dr. Bu- 
chan, of London, England, and has been tested for six years 
by the most eminent Physicians in great Britain, and on the 
continent of Europe, where it has proved the 

GREAT AND ONLY REMEDY. 

It has recently been introduced into the United States, 
under the immediate superintendence of the inventor, and 
is now literally sweeping Consumption from the land.— 
What inoculation is to the Small Pox, the Hungarian Bal 
sam is to Consumption—an insurmountable barrier! 

Chemists, Physicians, Medical Societies, and the great 
body of consumptive patients, every where, admit that the 
most important work of the age has been accomplished— 
Consumption can be cured. 

All Panaceas, Expectoraats, Syrups aud Drops have 
been discarded as useless—all systems of Inhalation,-Va- 
por baths, tar smoke, changes of climate, &c. have been 
rejected—and the wonderful product of the Hungarian Gum, 
obtained from the “‘Melsonga,”’ or tree of life, is now uni- 
versally received by consumptives, as the 

ONLY SOURCE OF HOPE. 

Let no person afilicted with a severe and obstinate Congh, 
Inflamation of the Lungs, Asthma, or any of the symptoms 
of Consumption, lose a moment of time in secking relief 
from this great English Remedy. Delays are dangerous, 
and all other pretended remedies are not only useless, but 
fatally delusive. 

Every family in the Uuited States should be supplied 
with Buchan’s H ian Balsam of Life, not only to coun- 
teract the tive tendencies of the climate, but to be 
used as a preventive medicine in all cases of colds, coughs, 
spitting of blood, pain in the side and chest, irritation and 
soreness of lungs, bronchitis, difficulty of breathing, 
hectic fever, night sweats, emaciation and genneral de- 
wing. eae, influenza, whooping cough,and croup, 

great merit of Dr. Buchan’s Balsam isthis—that in 
all cases of pulmonary consumption it gives 

, IMMEDIATE RELIEF, 

A single bottle will reveal its astonishing virtues, and 
y tenths nt « apm 2 -ehe to the af- 


Price of the Balsam 
fall Di Directions, Dissertation Pe wn no a mip 
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Phelps’ Patent Spiral Convex 
Truss. 


HE hi ion of this Truss, for the radical cure 
of HERNIA in its several forms and stages, bas not 
only been spread throughout the United States, but has gone 
abroad, and the superiority of this instrament is pow 
known and appreciated in the cities of London, Paris, Ed- 
inburg, Dublin and other parts of Europe. Orders have 
already been received from the above named cities, for sup- 
plies of this Truss, which the physicians and surgeons of 
the old world have found to be in all respects superior to 
any other Truss ever offered to the public. The subseri- 
ber refers all those who are desirous to abtain a Truss, to 
the certificate herewith appended, and to the names of the 
following eminent surgeons and physicians, to whom he is 
permitted to refer, and whose certificates of recommenda- 
tion he has in his possession. J. W. PHELPS. 
63 Court Street, Boston. 

Drs. Valentine Mott, John C. Warren, Geo. Haywood, 
Winslow Lewis, Jr., 8. D. Townsend, Wm. J. Walker, 
Sam’! H. P. Lee, Edw. Reynolds, Alex. H. Stephens, Wi!- 
lard Parker and Sam’! H. Lee. 

CeRTiIFICATE. This is to certify that I have been af- 
flicted for many years with a severe rupture, which has de- 
prived me of almost all comfort in life; besides being a 
continued cause of expense, as well as anxiety of mind to 
obtain a cure, or even relief. I have expended more than 
$100 for Trusses, but have never been able to obtain one 
vatil now that would keep up my rupture. By accident, [ 
heard of the great invention of Dr. J. W. Phelps, and the 
wonderful benefits to be derived from his patent Convex 
Spiral Truss. I immediately procured one of these Truss- 
es, and have been entirely relieved by its use, and now en- 
joy more ease and comfort than I have before for the last 
15 years. I can now recommend this Truss, with the ut- 
most confidence to my fellow citizens, as being an inven- 
tion of the greates: vulue and importance, and one that the 
public should be made thoroughly acquainted with. I feel 
it a duty I owe to the inventor, as well as a matter of hu- 
manity to the afflicted, to make these facts known. 

. HENRY RAY. 

The above TRUSSES, also PHELPS’ ABDOM.- 
INAL SUPPORTERS, may be bad at J. E. LADD’S 
Drug Store, Water Street, Augusta. 

May 16, 1844. 1/6m21 





Woolen Factory 
AGENCY AT WATERVILLE. 


T. THOMAS, successor to the late firm of Thomas 

@ & Wilson, would respectfully give notice that he 

continiies to receive wool to manufacture into cloth for 

customers at the Store commonly occupied by 8. 8. Par- 

ker & Co., Main Street, Waterville, at the following pri- 
ces :—viz: 

Cassimeres from 


35 to 45 cts. per yard, 
Common Full Cloth oe 


30to 37 


Satinett and find warp 28 to 33 * s 
Blanketing over two y’ds wide 33 to 35 “ oe 
White flannel one yard at 17 * $s 
Colored “ “ “ « 25 « “ 
Colored and pressed do. 25 o 


A good assortment of the above named cloths will be 
kept constantly on hand, and customers can be supplied on 
the delivery of their wool. 

CLOTHS given in exchange for wool on the most favor- 
able terms. All wool should be well washed. 

CASH PAID FOR WOOL. 

If any work goes out of his hands unfaithfully done he 
holds himself accountable for the damage. Having had 
long experience in the manufacturing business, and having 
paid particular attention to the Custom Manufacturing for 
the past ten years at Gray, and by using the best improved 
machinery, he feels confident that he can give satisfaction 
to those who may please to favor him with their custom. 

THOMAS PERCIVAL, Agent. 

Waterville, May 8, 1844. 


IRON AND STEEL. 
LE P. MEAD & Co. have just received their 
spring- supply of Iron and Steel, which they of- 
er for sale at the lowest market prices. Their as- 
sortment consists in part of B B rouud Iron, 1-4 5-16, 
3-8, 7-16, 1-2, 9-16, 5-8, 3-4, 7-8, 1, 1 1-4, and 1-12 
inch; Square do. from 1-2 to 1 1-2 inch; Square and 
flat Sweeds, O S Iron, Shoe Shapes, Spike and Nail 
Rods, Nail Plate, Hoop Plate, assorted Nib Shapes, 
a full assortment of English Tire Iron, from 1 1-4 
by 3-8 to 5 by 1-4 inch; also, Cast Steel, English Blis- 
tered, Coach Spring do. 1 1-2 by 1-4, 1 1-2 by 3-16, 
1 3-4 by 1-4—German do. Granite wedge do., Crow 
Bars and Corking Steel, for sale at the first and 
second doors north of the Post Office. 
Augusta, May, 1844. 19 











Orchard for Sate. 


FOR sale, about forty acres of land, on which 

are growing about 1400 or 1500 prime grafted 

apple trees, very choice winter fruit, such as 

Roxbury Russetts, Baldwins, and Greenings, 

mostly of the former. Said orchard is young, 
and will be growing better for several years. It has borne 
650 bbls. of apples in one year, and will probably bear 
from 600 to 1000 bbls. the present year.—It is situated on 
Monmouth Neck, adjoining the farm of Zelotez A. Mar- 
row, Esq. Said Estate may be purchased at a reasonable 
price on application to Z. A. Marrow, Esq., near the 
premises, or Capt. James B. Fillebrown, of Winthrop, or 
the subscriber of Portland. 

DAVID ROBINSON. 


May 30, 1844. 22-3m 


Rheumatism cured for 25 cents! 


ALLDS” Veceraste Ruevumartic PrLas- 
® TER is now ofiered to the public with the 
utmost confidence, as a sure Remedy for this painful 
disease. Hundreds have been CURED, and are now 
enjoying life, who had been laid by for months and 
years, and are ready to give their testimony in favor 
of this Plaster over all others; and many, who, after 
having tried every thing else, have been entirely 
cured by this Plaster. IT IS SOMETHING 
NE W, and only needs an application to prove itself. 
Such has been the call for them within six months 
past, that the proprietor has not been able, at all 
times, to SUPPLY. The proprietor has in his pos- 
session hundreds certificates of cures and of the effi- 
cacy of this Plaster. This Plaster not only cures the 
Rheumatism, but is one of the best remedies for pain 
in the side, back or limbs, or very strengthening 
plaster for a weak sinking stomach. There is a bill 
of directions accompanying every box, and are to be 
had of the following guattiasens authorized agents, 
namely: 

Reuben Partridge, Augusta; Nathaniel Shaw, Hal- 
lowell; Ancy! Clark, Gardiner; Alphonso H. Clark, 
Pittston; Elias Haskell, Jefferson; Caleb Hodgdon, 
| Hodgdon’s Mills, Lincoln county ; Genthner & Morse, 

Waldoboro’ ; William Walker, Peru; 8. C. Moulton, 
Wayne; J. B. Fillebrown, Readfied; Samuel Chan- 
dler, Winthrop; Noah Bosworth, Capton Mills; John 
~~ Canton Point, 

N. B. All communications on account of this 
Plaster, must be directed to Joun Sarronp, 2d, 
Esq., Monmouth, Maine, (post paid,) General Agent 
for the State of Maine. Price, per box, 25 cents. 

March, 1844. tf 10 








Grimes’ Smut Machines. 


E eubscriber continves the manufacture of these 

Machines, atthe Machine Shop of 1.G. Jonnsont 

in Augusta. He has sold, within the last twelve 

months, one hundred, [7 4/! of which have given 

perfect satisfaction. £1 Persons desirous of testing 

the utility and power of these Machines may take them 
on trial, and retarn them if dissatisfied. 


A correspondent of the Age Speaks of these Ma- 


chines as follows : 

“Mr. Eprror :~A the ‘thousand and one’, 
patent machines offered for sale at the day, 
there is one to which my att :ntion han called, 
which is no humbug ; 1 allude to * Grimes’ Patent 
, ing one of these Machines in 
my own mill, I k udvisedly, when I say, that if 
properly set up, it isa perfeet cure for smutty grain. 
It combines in itself three of the most important quali- 
hes for eation, namely,—simplicity of construc- 
tion, durability of material, and compactness of form, 
One of these Machines is now in operation at Mr, 
mot hs grist mill, in Augusta, where gentlemen inter. 
ested would do well to call, and satisfy themselves hy 
personal inspection of the above facts. So thinks a 
Mecnanic.” Apply to l. G. Jounnson, Auuen 
LaMBARp, or the subscriber. 

HOMER WEBSTER. 

May 4, 1843. 27 














